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More New Books 


OUR NEW POSSESSIONS. (Current Events for School Use.) Cupa; Purrro 


Rico ; Hawai; Puivierrnes. An interesting and authentic account up to date of the 
physical features, climate, productions, and resources; with history of the people, 
education, etc., of our recently added territory. Price, $ .10. 


THE STORY OF THE THIRTEEN COLONIES. By H. A. Guersper. A fasci- 


nating historical reader, as well as a reliable text-book in the history of our country 
All the main facts of colonial history presented simply, yet vividly, and the whole so 
arranged as to be intelligible and deeply interesting to grammar school pupils. Attrac- 
tively bound. Fully illustrated. Price, $ .65. 


ALSO THE GREAT SUCCESSES OF THE PAST YEAR 


NATURAL GEOGRAPHIES. By Jacques W. Repway, F. R. G.S., and 
MAN, author of the Eclectic Physical Geography. Elementary, $ .60; advanced, $1.25. 


BALDWIN’S SCHOOL READING BY GRADES. By James Batpwiy, Ph. D. Eight 
Books — one for each year. Five Books— fur ungraded schools. 

BARNES’S NATIONAL VERTICAL PENSIANSHIP. Per dozen, $ .75. 

McMASTER’S SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By Joun Bacu 
McMaster. Price, $1.00. 


OVERTON’S APPLIED PHYSIOLOGIES. By Frank Overton, M.D. Primary, $ .30. 
Intermediate, $ .50. Advanced, $ .80. 


For descriptive circulars and catalogues of many other 
superior and successful texts, please write to the 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York 
Boston 


Chicago 
Portland, Ore. 


Cincinnati 
Atlanta 


LONGMANS’ 
“SHIP” 
LITERARY 
READERS. 


NEWLY REVISED. 


Adopted for the Public Schools of the various Boroughs of New York City, Phila- 
delphia, Jersey City, N. J., Denver, Col., Cleveland, O., Passaic, N.J., Paterson, 
N. J., Bloomfield, N. J., Burlington, Vt., and many other cities and schools 


throughout the country. ‘ 
OPINIONS. 


THOMAS G. GENTRY, Principal of U. 8S. Grant School, Phila., Pa. : 
“Too much praise cannot be said of the ‘Ship’ Literary Readers. They are excellent specimens of book- 


making, and for pure, refined, and elevating literature, stand unrivalled.” 


SHELDON J. PARDEE, Principal of P. 8S. No. 13, Borough of Richmond: 

“| take pleasure in informing you that I have ordered tor my school a complete class set each of your 
‘Ship’ Literary Readers. The Nature work in the first three books, especially the animal life, is different, 
and Penink better, than any I have yet seen; while books five and six are peculiarly well adapted to stimulate 
a taste for the study of literature.” 

WM. E. CHANCELLOR, Supt. of Schools, Bloomfield, N. J.: 

“T have found the ‘Ship’ Literary Readers entireiy satisfactory in the schoolroom. The selections are 
made broadly and widely from the best literature. They appeal at once to the nature of boys and girls, 
arousing their curiosity and interest. The definitions and synonyms at the end of the selections are helpful to 
young readers; and the suggestions for composition are practical. For reading matter as the basis of compo- 
sition, I know of no books equal to these ‘Ship’ Readers.” 


PRICES. 
Firat Primer.......... 12 cents. | Reader No. 1........- 25 cents. | Reader No, 4......... 40 cents. 
Second Primer........ Reader No. 2.........25 Reader No. &...... ..45 
Infant Reader........ 15 Reader No. 3......... 25 * Reader No, 6......... 


A circular containing descriptions and specimen pages sent on request. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers, 


91 & 93 Fifth Avenue, 14 Beacon Street, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


The Educational System or Round=Hand Vertical Writing 


Prepared by 
ANNA £. HILL, 
Supervisor of Penmanship, Public Schools, 
Springfield, Mass. 


The most artistic, the most comprehen- 
sive, the most rational, and the most 
economical series of writing books. 


IMPORTANT FEATURES. 


+ Three sizes of books, adapted to the desks in the various grades. 
Attractive illustrations in the lower books. 

The maximum of writing space at a minimum price. 

The sound educational features of the vocabulary and sentences used. 
Absence of confusing ruling 

The movement exercises, without which there can be no rapidity. 
Beauty and legibility of script. 

The schoolroom charts. 

The teacher’s manual. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


GoING TO EUROPE ? 


Or if you have a friend about to start, then the Complete Pocket Guide 
to Europe, edited by Epmunp CLarence StepMAN and Tuomas L. StepMAN, 
will be found the best of companions or a fine remembrance. It is concise, 
handy, accurate, and can be slipped into a small pocket. 


The Editor of the N. Y. Mail and Express says:— — 
“Such a model of fullness of information, compactness of arrangement, 
and cheapness should be in every European tourist’s pocket.” 


The Editor of the Philadelphia Press preieee it:— 
“ Having had a practical test of the quality of this little book, I can recom- 
mend it with a show of authority.” 


/ Full leather bound. PRICE, $1.25, postpaid. 
For sale by all Booksellers, or sent by the Publisher. 


THOMAS R. SHEWELL & CO., Publishers, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


WILLIASI R. JENKINS, 851 & 853 Sixth Ave., N. 


NOW 


Nichols’ 


Graded Lessons 


IN 


Arithmetic. 


The books 


reasoning powers. 


Sample copy sent for 15 cents. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, Boston—Chicago. 


This Series — a book for each year -— exemplifies the 
best modern method of teaching number, both with ref- 


VII. 


erence to the practical application of the principles of arithmetic, and to the development of the 


already issued have proven highly svecessful. 
Correspondence requested. 


| the standard for every good quality,-— 


DIXON’S 


If you are not familiar with the Dixon, mention this 
paper and send 16 cents in stamps for samples. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. : 


| OU CANNOT POSSIBLY GET ALONG comfortably without a lead pencil. 
| Try the best on earth —the kind that wear the longest, break the least, and are 


AMERICAN 
GRAPHITE 


Our illustrated book, *“ Pencillings,”’ free on request. 


PENCILS. 


Our handsome Calendar, year commencing March 1, 
will be mailed to any address for 6 cents in stamps. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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Chemical Apparatus 
and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 


Importers and Manfrs. of 


Chemical and Physical 


APPARATUS, 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c, | Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


SPECIALTY: LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances, 
Weights Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 


(ar Sule Agents for Zetas’ famous Microscopes. 


Maps ! 
Globes! Books! 


KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL. 
School Supplies. 
J.L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 


70 Fifth Ave., 352 Washington St., 
NEW YORK CITY. BOSTON. 


Bacteriological Apparatus. 


Complete Catalogue furnished on receipt of 
ten cents for postage. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


DIE-STAMPED 
MONOGRAM .. ‘i Hoosac : Tunnel : Route. 
PAPER The Short Line Between 
We will engrave die (any 2 or 3 initials) in either of 
the styles shown in this “Ad” and Will stamp ALBANY, 
two quires ne Correspondence Note Paper, in 
colored ink or bronze, with envelopes, for S426. NIAGARA FALLS, 
With Die Illuminated, $1,560. Express Prepaid. CHICAGO, 
24 shs. fine Note Paper stamped with 
any initial desired, and 25 env. 80c. ST. LOUIS, 
CINCINNATI, 


Six different sheets of fine Correspond- 
ence Note, stamped with any initial,’ 
sheets illuminated, witheny. to match 
and our elegant Sample Book, 10c. 


50 ENGRAVED COPPER PLATE VISITING CARDS, 75c. 
a Wedding Invitations, $4.00 for 100. 


J. L. WOLFF, Box 136, MILWAUKEE, Wis. 


And All Points Wesi. 


Lake Champlain Route 

BETWEEN BOSTON And 
BURLINGTON, VT., MONTREAL, OTTAWA, 
And All Canadian Points. 


Palace, Sleeping, or Drawing Room Cars on all 
through trains. 
For Time Tables or space in Sleeping Cars call on 
any Ticket Agent of the Company, or address 
J. R. WATSON, 
Gen. Pass. Agt., Boston, MASs. 


have their subscriptions advanced s1x 
montTHS by sending ONE NEW yearly 
subscription. 


NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Gite tie to the JOURNAL can 
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CLEANSING MATTING. 


6 6 6 6 666 6 


To make soiled matting look fresh and bright 
% prepare a pailful of warm water with a handful 
* of salt and four tablespoonfuls of Ivory Soap 
shavings dissolved in it. With a clean cloth 
; squeezed out of the mixture, wipe every 
* breadth of the matting, rubbing soiled spots 


until they disappear. . 
A WORD OF WARNING. —There are many white soaps, each represented to be ‘‘ just 

as good as the ‘Ivory’;’’ they ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, lack the peculiar and 3 
2° remarkable qualities of the genuine. Ask for ‘‘ Ivory '’ Soap and insist upon getting it e' 


Copyright, 1893, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 


The only machine that embod- 
ies all of the experience 
achieved in the making 
of writing machines. It 
began at the beginning 
and led the way up to 
the utmost perfection of 
mechanism yet attained, 
i. e., to the Remington 
Models Nos. 6, 7, and 8 
(wide carriage). 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
327 Broadway, New York 


....-GILLOTT’S NEW FINE-POINTED PENS..... 
For Unshaded VERTICAL WRITING. 


: JOSEPH GILLOTT vo OSEPH GILLOTT'S 
OF FICIAL PEN ARROWHEAD PEN 


1065, OFFICIAL, 1066, REGISTRY. 1067, ARROWHEAD. 
Especially Smooth and Durable. The Best Results at the Least Expense. 
Samples and Classification Circular sent on Application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, - - 91 John Street, New York. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 

‘It gives me great pleasure to recommend the ‘ Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ It does 
the work well and quickly. ‘This last is of great importance for school work. 
This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of the 
State. From what I personally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully 
convinced that the ‘ Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact 1 do 
not believe that there is any other which at all compares with this one for use 
either in the school or the office. JOEL D. MILLER, 
Price, #3.50. [eow] Mass. State Board of Education. 


Send for descriptive circular. Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


The Wabash Railroad Company. 


‘For Detroit, 
Chicago & St. Louis. 


The Continental 
Limited Route 


4 
ore 
| | 
| Louisville 
T | 
dp K E N WOQDDWARD & T/ERNAN ST, L — 


A glance at the map of the Wabash will show that this road offers special advantages 
to Educators who may intend going to the meeting in Los Angeles, giving as it does a 
choice of routes, via Chicago or via St. Louis. Its trains are noted both for speed and 
equipment by either route. For detailed information apply to 


H. B. MCCLELLAN, G.E.A., J. D. MCBEATH, N.E.P.A., 
NEw York City. STATE StT., BOSTON, MAss. 
C. §. CRANE, G.P. & T.A., St. Louis, Mo. 


KINDERGART EN oon, | 
SCHOOL " 

3 
SUPPLIES 


Send for New Catalogue. 


When cerrespondinge with advertisers, please mention this joorna'. 


Bureau of Civil Service Instruction, 
123 FIFTH STREET, N. E., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


We aid those who want to secure a position in the Civil Service 
Department. 85,000 positions filled through the Civil Service by ex- 
aminations. War creates a demand for large increase of employees. 


TIME MONEY 
SAVE USING THE 
Union Pacific Railroad. 


BEST ROUTE TO AND FROM 


COLORADO UTAH, CALIFORNIA, OREGON, 
WASHINGTON, IDAHO, and: MONTANA. 


“‘The Overland Limited.’’ California in Three Days. 
Leaves Chicago 6.30 P.M. Daily for Pacific Coast Points. 


‘The Colorado Special.’’ One Night to Denver. 
Leaves Chicago 10.00 A.M. Daily: Arriving at Denver 1.30 P.M. 


For complete information concerning these magnificent trains and the Union Pacitic Railroad address 
R. TENBROECK, Gen’! Eastern Agent, w. MASSEY, 
287 Broadway, New York. New England Freight and Passenger Agent, 
5 State St., Boston, Mass. 


E. DICKINSON, General Manager, 
S. A. HUTCHISON, 4Ass’t Gen’l Pass’r Agt., Omaha, N eb. 


L. LOMAX, Gen’l Pass’r & Tkt. Aot.. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


HARVARD TEACHERS’ 


ASSOCIATION, 


Marcu 4, 1899. 


D. W. Asercromeie, Worcester. 


F. W. Taussie, Harvard. 


D. W. ABERCROMBIE, 
Worcester Academy. 


The secondary school is the middle member of that 
group through which a boy or girl may pass to the 
more Jearned occupations of life, or to the institutions 
of the more profound learning which rank next above 
the average college. 1am not one of those who be- 
lieve that the secondary school is no longer in need of 
defense. Reports which emanate from Washington 
show great advances in the number of youths edu- 
cated, and in the standard of the education they re- 
ceive, but there are reports also of a much greater 
number who do not enjoy even secondary education, 
and of others who are enjoying a very low grade of in- 
termediate instruction. It is a spurious culture and a 
vain vocation which does not lead to true citizenship. 
idward Thring has said: All experience proves that 
the trend of after life, in the majority of cases, is the 
same as that of the student at school. In order that 
results may be great and good in the after life of the 
student, as many avenues as possible should be open 
to the youthful mind in order that when the youth is 
ready to choose his life’s occupation he may not be 
ignorant of the entire field of possibilities. 

The old education does not fully respond to the 
needs of our times. It is in comparison with the new 
discriminating and narrow. It leaves undiscovered 
and unguessed the special forces and gifts of many 
youths. It does not bring out the many-sidedness of 
life. In the new edueation nature studies, physics, 
chemistry, biology, physiology, and  physiography 
have a most important influence on the development of 
the mind. ‘They educate all the higher faculties of 
the mind by the inevitable grandeur and _ logie of 
natural phenomena; they produce executive ability by 
experimental training; they prevent pernicious dilet- 
tantism and cause a manly and symmetrical develop- 
ment. 

Greek must no longer be the “protected industry of 
education.” It has an inestimable value and is within 
the proper field of some choice spirits who will always 
transmit the benefit of the ideals of that language to 
posterity. As Rome is the Eternal City, Latin is the 
language of eternity, but it must be always restricted 
to its everchanging limits. 

We must not, moreover, be lost in amazement at 
German scholarship, which receives too much passive 
adulation. There is now in Germany a great and 
menacing struggle between the real and classical gym- 
nasia. Both are suffering from the attacks of each 
other. Herein America there is less antagonism, and 
though the developments are younger, there is never- 
theless greater probability of bringing both into com- 
plete co-operation and harmony as well as a greater 
field for the operation of scientific education. The 
best school is that in which nature and the humanities 
are studied side by side, the school in which this 
classic and the scientific tendencies are harmonized, 
and contribute each in its due season to the develop- 
ment of strong, intelligent, and high-minded young 


men. 


Proressor F. W. Taussia, 
Harvard, 
The hard and fast lines between those who are pre- 
paring for college and those who are not should dis- 
appear. It is radically wrong for a child to be forced 


to decide whether or not he will go to college before 
he begins his secondary school course. That decision 


JAMES P. Munror, Boston. 


should be made near the end of the course, when he 
knows his tastes and capabilities. 

The great majority of the secondary school pupils 
will not go to college. It is not at all certain that 
those who do will be much more influential than those 
who do not. The laws of political selection, like 
those of commercial and industrial selection, are still 
obscure. Many leaders in all lines of high endeavor 
will end their student career with the secondary 
school. 

There are two lines of training in school, general 
and direct. All good training is generally advantage- 
ous. Direct training needs to be carefully looked 
after. hose which bear directly upon training for 
citizenship, for success and usefulness in public life, 
are history, economics, and kindred subjects. In pre- 
paring for citizenship through the secondary schools 
we should do well to limit so far as possible the time 
given to foreign languages, for they are only the tools 
te unlock the literature of those languages, and a 
thorough knowledge of one is far better than a meagre 
knowledge of several. 

History should be pursued through the high school 
ccurse, and occupy the first and most important place. 
Ii should furnish the means of reasoning from cause 
to effect. The history of our own country should fur- 
nish an important part of such a course. The pupil 
should learn to use a variety of books and to express 
the result of his work in written essays and theses. 
Separate study of political subjects is of questionable 
expediency. Such studies can best be pursued in con- 
nection with their historical setting. 

The student needs to acquire the habit of forming 
opinions upon the relations of events, of cause and 
effect, in his historical studies, and should learn to 
compare the views of different authorities, and to state 
his own in clear, well-knit English. Didactic treat- 
ment isalways faulty. Direet appeals fail in civies as 
in morals. When the right time comes to emphasize 
a truth, improve the opportunity. 

Keonomics has had a rapid growth as a subject of 
study and of general importanee. This branch rarely 
finds a place in an Eastern secondary school, while in 
the middle Western states it is quite generally intro- 
duced. It is of little avail to try to teach the conclu- 
sicns of economists upon policies of governmental 
action, but there are many fundamental principles 
upon which all masters are agreed. These should be 
taught. The text-hooks in economics all err in at- 
tempting to achieve too much. ‘They are mostly de- 
signed for college students, though they claim to have 
been written for secondary schools. 

We need better text-books and apparatus. The fact 
that these are now faulty and insufficient is no reason 
why we should not do the best we can with what we 
have. Physics was one of the first subjects to be in- 
treduced with equipment and a multitude of books, 
and an almost endless array of apparatus have been 
supplied, and still we hear continually that these are 
not perfected. 

A well-equipped teacher is nowhere more needed 
than in the introduction of economics into a second- 
ary school. He needs information, discrimination, 
and tact. There will always arise a multitude of ques- 
tions that are unanswerable, and this is nowhere so true 
as in the case of the teacher of economics. A fool may 
ask a question that a wise man cannot answer, but the 
wise man will dispose of it in a way to show that he 
still is wise. 


This subject must be taught by a specialist. These 


may be had in abundance. ‘The universities send out 
more aspirants for college professorships in economics 
than there are places for them, and these men can be 
induced to wait awhile as specialist in secondary 
schools if the salary is adequate. Alas, it is still a 
question of economics. 
JAMES P. Munror, 
Boston. 

The high school wrongs the public when it gives its 
lost effort to college preparation. The tendency of 
the sccondary school is to leave the boy who does not 
fit for co‘lege indefinitely and unhappily suspended 
between the carth of the elementary school, which he 
has come to despise, and the heaven of the university, 
which he is taught to aspire unto in vain. ‘The high 
school ought to be an expansion of the grammar school 
course; instead of that, it is contracted for entrance to 
the college gateway. The college ought to meet the 
needs of the high school, instead of making the high 
school meet the needs of the candidate for freshman 
oppertunities. The high school should be absolutely 
independent of the college curriculum and entrance 
examination. 

lirst, let the secondary school have freedom and 
breadth, then let the college adapt itself to the second- 
ary schocl. 

The curriculum of the secondary school should in- 
clude subjects of general interest only. The free high 
schools have been a party to a great wrong by adapt- 
ing their courses almost exclusively to preparation for 
classical colleges. ‘The first step for public secondary 
education is to secure and assert absolute independ- 
ence of the colleges. Freedom and breadth once se- 
cured, the colleges will adapt themselves to the new 
arrangement. Exclude from the secondary school all 
that is professional in tone or favors one class or occu- 
pation to the injury of others. A judicious system of 
elective studies should also be devised. 

In general there are three classes for whom the 
courses In the high schools should be adapted, the pro- 
fessional class, the commercial class, and the industrial 
class. Merchants demand of their apprentices not 
only the ordinary education which is given in the 
grammar schools, but mother wit, power of expression, 
use of Janguage, gumption, and power of cgncentra- 
tien. In professional work the apprentice must have 
in addition to these such a broad knowledge of history, 
art. and science as is included in the name, the humani- 
ties. In the teaching of hygiene in the secondary 
school there should be no foolish maundering about 
alechol and tobacco, but a healthy, vigorous treatment 
of the body and temperance in every form. 

Whether a boy gocs to college or into trade, let him 


have a general rather than a technical training. Let 
him dono studying that dulls his wits. Give him 


good health; reliable moral force; abundance of gump- 
tion; ability to read intelligently, write intelligibly, 
spell accurately, speak correctly and interestingly, and 
to use numbers quickly and accurately; and power of 
concentration upon any matter which he has in hand. 

The high sehool must be made a common school. 
li needs longer sessions. Home study is usually a 
liuisance. Tt necessitates the assignment of lessons 
that can be learned at home, or the study becomes posi- 
tively harmful. 

lat the child study under the eye of the teacher, 
and be taught how to study until he loves study. We 
must have professional and not amateur teaching in 
secondary schools. There should be but 
school, and that under one roof and with one head. 
quality of opportunity should be the watehword. 

WILLIAM GALLAGHER, 
Thayer Academy, Braintree. 

Much of the discussion of the hour is based up on the 
old-time high school, long since outgrown. In the 
best schools children are no longer forced to keep step. 
There is equality of opportunity. The difficulty is 
now with the parents rather than with the schools. 
Parents still think there is something wrong if their 
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children do not take just as long steps as every other 
or any other child in the class. Educate the public, 
and the schools will do fairly well. The secondary 
school is more or less of a sieve, more or less of an 
incentive. It is to discover the natural leaders. It 
is not a question of numbers, but of leaders. 

It is not such a burden to fit for college as it is repre- 
sented. It is now broad scholarship that fits for col- 
lege. ‘The boy or girl who prepares for Harvard Col- 
lege with its present examination has many vistas 
opened up to him. There are requirements for en- 
trance to Harvard to-day that were not heard of by 
those who graduated thirty years ago. The second- 
ary school lad that fits for Harvard does much that 
would have paralyzed a man who graduated then. 
Where is there a secondary school man of to-day who 
could enter Harvard now? Certainly no man who 
graduated thirty years ago, even though he has taught 
ever since. Where is there a man who can teach 
gumption. It must be some one who has never 
taught anything. 

(iood teaching is not primarily a matter of machin- 
ery or of curriculum, but of personality. 'Text-books 
in ethics are of little or no use. ‘There is no time that 
can be set apart for teaching ethics. Whenever a lad 
is found doing a mean thing, suspend the Anabasis or 
algebra, and see to it that the lad suspends his mean- 
ness then and there. 

We are urged to use the methods of the university 
with the secondary school. We are given too many 
university text-books with secondary students. More 
children are sacrificed to wrong text-books than to 
wrong courses of study. Where one boy is sacrificed 
by doing too much of the wrong thing, twenty are 
sacrified by doing too little of anything. We have 
worked this notion of the wrong course of study to 
the verge of nervous prostration. 

W. C. 

Roxbury Latin School (President). 

The Roxbury Latin school is supposed to stand for 
Classicism, but I have maintained a very benevolent 
neutrality. Perhaps my specialty is Homer. My 
boys have always appeared to be very enthusiastic 
over Homer as I taught it. I have assumed from ap- 
pearances that they all enjoyed it greatly. This year 
they were allowed to choose between Homer and 
chemistry, and the larger proportion chose chemistry. 
Such incidents are instructive. As a teacher of Latin 
for many years, | must say that my appreciation of 
the value of Latin is not rising. It is no longer neces- 
sery to get access to ancient life through the Latin 
language. 

F, A. Tupper, 

Quincy. 

Most of those who speak of the high school as for 
the few do not speak from the facts. It is not ten 
per cent. who go to the high school, but in Massachu- 
setts it is nearly forty per cent. In less than seven 
years the Quiney high school has increased 170 per 
cent. Let us keep to the fact and not build up a 
theory on figures that are 300 per cent. out of the way. 
It is well to know what we are talking about. We 
may be less sensational and less brilliant, but we shall 
be more useful. 

Mr. Nicuo.s, 
Brown and Nichols School, Cambridge. 

ritting a boy for Harvard is another thing from 
fitting him to pass an examination. It is a great re- 
sponsibility to train a boy in four years in a secondary 
schoci so that he can get the most out of four years in 
college. 

Dr T. M. Battier, 
Springfield. 

The changes of the next twenty years will not be 
in the elementary school, nor in the university, but in 
the high school. The first change will be to recog- 
nize that it is a part of the common school course, that 
it is for all children. Then it will have a longer ses- 
sion. ‘The child must study more under direction and 
less at home under unfavorable conditions. There 
musi ultimately be two sessions instead of one. The 
high school will teach the classics to those who do not 
study the classic language. If the ordinary child can 
have but one, it is much better for him to be led in a 
critical study of a classic in the translation than to 


wrestle with the technique of the language and get no 
appreciation of the classic. A classic in the elegant 
English of a master is often much better than it Is in 
his own crude and cruel apology for English. Does 
some one say that the aroma of the native language 
evaporates in a translation? Well, it certainly does 
in the boy’s English. If a Iad does not learn to think 
in Greek, as few boys do, he does better to think in 
good English than in his own wretched English. 
Better think clearly in one language than poorly in 
two. History will occupy more time in the high 
school of the future. The high school will be ex- 
tended to take in one or two years of the grammar 
school on the one side and one or two years of the col- 
lege on the other. Too much is required of the 
secondary school of to-day, and too little opportunity 
ix given it. 
C. C. Ramsay, 
Fall River. 

There isa vast difference between our expectation of 
what a boy will do and that which he really does. 
The secondary school is the place for discovering a 
hoy to himself. We must take-time to find the apti- 
tudes of the child, and then along that line we must 
be strenuous in our demands In the next century we 
shall learn that much that we are doing in school to- 
Mach child has limitations that we do 
Much of the wise speculation of 


day is cruel. 
not vet recognize. 
the day is thoroughly absurd. . 


HELEN L. GRENFELL, 
State Superintendent, Colorado. 


Auaustus H. 
Lyman Grammar School, Boston. 

Electives will be extended to the grammar school. 
There is no reason why the child in the grammar 
school should not be allowed to do what he can do 
best as well as the youth in the high school or college. 
There should be several lines of work to be begun in 
the grammar school and continued through the high 
school and college. Moral power is to be developed 
at every step, and there is no reason why we should 
wait till he gets into the high school before we begin. 

Professor E. H. Hatt, 
Harvard. 

The. pupils in the Latin school or in the Latin 
courses always do different work in quality and quan- 
tity from those in the English, commercial, or manual 
training schools or courses. If you open the college 
doors to each course, you would have to have as many 
colleges within the college as there are courses from 
which they come. The English high school in Cam- 
bridge is as well-equipped in teachers and appoint- 
ments as the Latin, but the work done is radically 
different. The students are a year older on the aver- 
age. ‘The boys and girls go there largely because they 
do not care to take the intense work required for 

preparation for college, and if they got into college, 
they would not care to take as intense work as those 
who took the preparatory work. It is not so much in 
the course of study as in the fibre of the child. 
Witson R. Butter, 
Waltham. 

The real question is how to get as good work in any 

other way as we get by fitting for college; how to get 


the boys and girls in the other courses to buckle down 
to intellectual effort as those do who go to college. 
We all know that the boy who takes the college courses 
wil! work harder in school and at home, will come be- 
fore hours, stay after hours, or come on stormy days, 
as the others will not. It is not a question of transla- 
tion or the original, but of how to get any one to read 
a translation as they read the original. }f it were 
possible to spend as much time on a classic translation 
of the Iliad as is spent on the original, that would be 
one thing, but whoever reads a translation reads it 
with just as much less thought and snap as he gives 
less time to it. There is nothing better in sight than 
is done by the best schools with the best existing con- 
ditions. When there is a better way to get better re- 
sults, then it will be time to make some change. 


FORCE IN CHARACTER 
MAKING. 


BY SUPERVISOR GEORGE H. MARTIN, BOSTON, 


THE UNSEEN 


{ Read at Department of Superintendence, Columbus.] 

Character grows from within, and every man is in 
ike highest sense a self-made man. 

A human body is born into the world. It is chiefly 
a bundle of nerve cells and fibres, plus a system of 
nviritive organs to promote its growth. 

Associated with it in some mysterious way, with it, 
hut not of it, is an immaterial entity that we call a 
human soul. 

Soon a name is given to this being, by which its 
identity may be distinguished in the future, and by 
which it may be remembered in a future still more 
remote, 

At once, this nervous system begins, to use the 
larguage of the physiologists, to react against its en- 
vironment, and by this reaction a multitude of ideas 
and thoughts are generated, which constitute the 
exrly part of education. By and by, the soul be- 
comes aware of its own existence as something apart 
from the world of sense by which it is surrounded. 
You recall that interesting passage in which Richter 
deseribes the sunburst of his own subjective conscious- 
Ness:— 

“Never shall I forget the inward experience of the 
hirth of self-consciousness, of which I well remember 
the time and place. I stood one afternoon, a very 
young child, at the house door, and looked at the logs 
of wood piled on the left, when at once that inward 
consciousness—I am a Me—came like a flash of light- 
ning from heaven, and has remained ever since. 
Then was my existence conscious of itself and for- 
ever.” 

By and by, there is the idea of to-morrow, and then 
of a succession of to-morrows, forming a future. 
Then the soul sees itself projected against that future. 

Now there come to be two selves, the present self 
and the future self. There is the Me, the Not Me, 
and another Me. Slowly, that future self takes shape 
in an ideal made up of specific qualities of character. 

To realize this ideal becomes, henceforth, the work 
of life. With more or less earnestness of purpose, 
with more or less persistence of endeavor, with more 
or less completeness of success, the ideal becomes the 
controlling motive, the supreme moral force. 

In Hawthorne's beautiful allegory, the Great Stone 
Face, you remember how the man Ernest, by daily and 
admiring contemplation of the face, its dignity, its 
screnity, its benevolence, came, all unconsciously to 
himself, to possess the same qualities, and to be trans- 
formed and transfigured by them, until at last he 
stood revealed to his neighbors as the long promised 
one, who should be like the Great Stone Face. 

So in every human life, the unrealized self is the 
unseen but all-powerful force that brings into sub- 
jection the will, guides the conduct, and determines 
the character. 

The early life of Washington is singularly trans- 
parent as to the creation and influence of the ideal. 
We see how one quality after another was added until 
the character became complete. 

Manly strength, athletic power and skill, appear 
first; then, courtesy and refined manners, moderation, 
temperance, consideration for others; then, careful and 
exact business habits; then, military qualities; then, 
devotion to public service. 

Steadily but rapidly the transforming work went 
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on, until the man was complete; the ideal was realized. 

Henceforth, the character, the man, appears under 
all the forms of occupation and office. Legislator, 
conimander, president, the man is in them all, though 
he is none of them. 
~ Cincinnatus at the plough is Cincinnatus still. 

Washington at sixty, moving in the clamor and con- 
fusion of the Genet episode, is the same careful, 
prudent, patient, dignified, self-respecting, self-con- 
trolled, patriotic, masterful man that he had begun to 
be at twenty-one, when he went on his mission to the 
French forts on the Ohio. 

How does the soul form its ideal? As the bird 
builds its nest, instinctively, impelled by a law of its 
life, from materials at hand. 

The process is simple, and yet complex. Living in 
a world of men and women, character is ever appeal- 
ing to him, soliciting his attention, and his interest, 
and evoking his feeling. 

He sees, he admires, he chooses, he begins to try to 
be. The elemental psychology of all character 
inaking is summed up in four simple sentences: I see, 
I like, I wish I were, I will be. 

Just here heredity shows itself. If the mind is 
temperate in feeling, deliberate in choosing, and 
rcbust in its willing, character becomes set and en- 
during. 

If, on the contrary, feeling is volatile, choice fickle, 
aud the will flabby, one quality after another awakes 
mcmentary admiration and impulse; ideals succeed 
each other as the vanishing visions of a dream; life is 
pissed in a state of perpetual inward contradiction, 
and at last the man has earned the judgment of 
Reuben, “unstable as water, thou shalt not excel.” 

But the stuff out of which the ideal is made is al- 
ways character in the concrete, qualities incarnate, not 


precepts, nor codes of ethics. 


The process I am describing is not imitation. It is 
more subtle, more fundamental. Imitation has to do 
with actions, external things that can be seen. This 


deals with being rather than doing. It is spirit dis- 
cerning spirit, and feeling drawn to it; deep answer- 
ing unto deep. 

The process needs also to be distinguished from 
What is ordinarily thought of as personal influence, 
one mind and will consciously and purposely bearing 
upon another to incite to action. 

Imitation and influence are seen forces. Their 
activity goes on in the light of the sun; they can be 
tracked. But the self-created ideal self draws as the 
sun draws. This is the mystery of it, and the marvel 
of it; it may be the horror of it. While parents 
yearn and teachers labor to fashion character, the 
character is being fashioned in a laboratory to which 
they have no key, by a force of whose very existence 
they are unconscious; a force of which the subject 
himself may be unconscious. 

The sources from which the soul draws its material, 
and the influences which determine its feeling and its 
choice, are many and varied,—home, social environ- 
ment, companions, books, schools, and the church. 

The process begins with the family life, with father 
and mother, brother and sister. The child naturally 
learns to admire the character of those whom he loves, 
primarily what they are. The force and courage of 
father and brother; the patience, the sympathy, the 
kindness of mother and sister are appealing traits. 
But he comes, also, to admire what they admire. 
There is no deeper and no more lasting influence than 
that of ideals of character held steadily before the 
mind by parents in whom the child has confidence. 

Washington’s character-making is again suggestive 
here. Of the influence of his father’s character we 
know but little, but we do know how profoundly he 
was affected by his regard for his brother Lawrence: 
a brave, manly, high-spirited youth, skilled in all 
forms of athletic pursuits, and an ardent soldier. 

These qualities appealed to the younger brother 
with compelling force, and formed the most con- 
spicuous elements in his own ideal. 

Later, his acquaintance with the Fairfaxes added 
some well-known features. Their courtly manners, 


their cultivated language, their business habits, their 
hardy manhood, impressed him deeply, and discerning 
the inward qualities of which these were signs, we 
see him framing himself after the patterns they 


furnished. 


The child not only tends to admire what his parents 
admire, but also what society admires. Thus, the 
social! ideal is both a cause and an effect. It becomes 
the ideal of the individual, and by becoming so is per- 
pciuated as the ideal of society. So peoples acquire 
and retain for successive generations their distinctive 
character. 

Two illustrations of this must suffice. The ideal 
of physical excellence and beauty became one of the 
dominant features of the Greek character. How? 
By being held steadily before the mind of the chil- 
dren and youth as worthy of all honor and admiration. 

The victor in the national games, returning to his 
ne tive city, was received with more than royal honors; 
threugh a breach made in the walls for the purpose, 
he entered as a conqueror. By processions and sacri- 
fices and banquets, the people vied with each other to 
do him honor. Such a reception made any boy of 
spirit eager for the training which should make him 
werthy to be so honored, and he cheerfully submitted 
to all its rigors, gladly keeping his body under that 
it might become a more efficient instrument of the 
free, all subduing will, and a more perfect incarnation 
of it. 

In New England homes, in the eighteenth century 
and the early part of the nineteenth, two ideals of 
character, social ideals, were potent in education. 

One was the religious ideal. To be a God-fearing, 
Bible-reading, Sabbath-keeping, church-belonging, 
Iman or woman was held before the children as the 
most worthy ambition. They saw such men and 
women looked up to with respect, and having social 
standing. 

Besides this, there was a practical ideal. In every 
community were men who, by industry and thrift 
supplementing native sagacity and force, had acquired 
wealth. ‘They lived in the best houses, they occupied 
the best pews in the church, they served the parish 
and the town in positions of trust and honor. They 
were looked up to by all, and their character was held 
before the young as worthy of emulation. 

Ir almost every New England home, one could have 
found three books, though books were searce, books 
which in a way typified these social ideals. 

There was the life of Payson, the mystic young 
preacher of Portland; the life of Henry Martyn, the 
ardent young missionary; and side by side with these, 
in later times, the life of Amos Lawrence, the Chris- 
tian merchant. 

And in eld England, too, who can tell to what ex- 
tent the contrast between the social life of the pres- 
ent and that of the Restoration period is due to the 
loyal reverence which her people feel toward the gra- 
cious woman who has been not only the mother of 
queens, but also the queen of mothers. 

Not only from home and society does the child get 
material for his ideals, but also from books. 

While Lincoln lived, men marveled that such a 
man could have come from such beginnings. Such 
breadth of understanding, such loftiness of purposes, 
such singleness of aim, such rectitude, such tender- 
ness, such patience, such charity,—they seemed effect 
without a cause. 

But when, in after years, men learned that the com- 
panions of his youth had not been only the rough as- 
sociates of the frontier life, but the men and women 
of the Bible, Pilgrim’s Progress, Plutareh, and 
Shakespeare, they wondered no longer. He had been 
walking with the world’s worthies and they had made 
him great. 

So our boys and girls, all unknown to us, often all 
unccnsciously to themselves, are admiring the char- 
acters they find in the books they read, and are 
fashioning themselves into the same image. 

The schools, too, are doing their part. Through 
the literature and history, there is no limit to the 
possibilities within the reach of every teacher. 

Character in history, character in literature, illumi- 
nated in the portrayal by the enthusiastic admiration 
of the teacher, ylows before the student and kindles 
within him a responsive emotion. As the long line 
of men and women who have lived and wrought and 
suffered moves before him, he feels nobler impulses 
stirring within him, and he sees himself living such a 
life, and with the thoughts and the impulses the 
work of transformation begins. 

Wherever their story has been told, Leonidas and 


Horatius have stood in hours of peril “i? the immi- 
nent deadly breach.” They have come fighting down 
the ages. Such men never die. Rienzi and Garibaldi 
and Emmet are not dead. Havelock and Gordon and 
Warren live in thousands of young men to-day, who 
lave caught their spirit and are being transformed 
into their likeness. 

The men of Fdinburgh are of a different fibre be- 
cause they have read the names of their fathers on the 
tablet in the old church of St. Giles, commemorating 
the four hundred sons of Scotland who went down in 
the Birkenhead as calmly as if on parade, that the two 
hundred women and children might be saved. 

And I fancy the young men of Switzerland have 
vrought themselves into a different type because the 
Lon of Lucerne has reminded them of the loyal hero- 
ism of the Swiss guard at the Tuileries. 

This is Browning’s meaning when David says to 
Saul, “Each deed thou hast done dies, revives, lives 
again, goes to work in the world.” This is the crown 
of life promised to all those who are faithful unto 
death. 

Who can tell how many women are patiently carry- 
ing their burdens of domestic suffering because of 
the unwearied, unquenchable love of Jeanie Deans, 
und Little Nell, and Florence Dombey ? 

Just here light is thrown on the most effective way 
to deal with biography in school work. Modern criti- 
cisin professes to respect the truth, and would have no 
glamour thrown over the characters in history; there 
should be no aureole about the heads of the saints. 
But is there not profoundest significance in the fact 
that every vear millions of children come to believe 
that bells are ringing and flags are flying in honor of 
a man of whom the only thing they know is that he 
never told a lie? 

For all the higher purposes in the education of the 
veung, is it not better for them to be told of Washing- 
ton the True, than of Paul Leicester Ford’s ‘True 
George Washington”? 

Here is the most hopeful field for our child-study. 
‘To ascertain by svilabus and questionnaire how many 
children like rag dolls better than painted ones, and 
how many are afraid in the dark, is worthy of the 
highest efforts of a university and of doctors of 
philosophy, but to learn at what shrine of human char- 
acter the boys and girls are worshipping in the Lara- 
rium of their own souls,—what Great Stone Face is 
silently but resistlessly transforming them into its own 
likeness, this is work worthy of a teacher, and I had 
almost said nothing else is. 

The teacher does this work by what he teaches, but 
infinitely more by what he is. ‘How can [ hear what 
you say,” wrote Emerson, “when what you are is con- 
tinually thundering in my ears?” 

There have been some splendid examples of 
teachers thus building themselves into the character 
of their pupils. 

Last year, in the London Graphic, were printed 
these words: “It will be told in after days how there 
was once a heaven-born head-master, by name 
Thomas Arnold, who, ruling at Rugby, taught the 
hovs to be good Christians, true gentlemen, and be 
merry, mischievous boys still.” 

Men have wondered at the marvelous influence of 
Arnold over his boys, an influence reaching on into 
their after life, so that the Rugby boys were distin- 
cuished at college and beyond. But when we study 
his life with his boys at Laleham, as well as at Rugby, 
there is no marvel. When we see him sharing their 
sports, when we see him in the evening at work in the 
midst of his boys, annotating his Thucydides, writing 
his Roman history, composing his pamphlets on 
church and state affairs, we see that the boys learned 
from him two profound lessons which they carried 
with them into all their public life, that there could 
he learning without pedantry, and religion without 
cant. 

Similar to this was the work of Mary Lyon. 
Sicadily, without interruption or intermission, she 
held before the girls at Mt. Holyoke the ideal of a con- 
secrated Christian womanhood. ‘To this end all the 
studies, all the exercises, all the influences, were made 
to contribute. 

“o completely did the ideal of her own life become 
the ideal of their lives, that most of the girls went out 
as avowed Christian women. Wherever they went, 
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they carried this spirit. Wherever they taught, they 
set up a new Mt. Holyoke, a Christian seminary. 
Wherever they married, they set up a Christian home. 
And so powerfully did the ideal work through the 
sixty years of the history of the school, that more than 
two hundred girls have become foreign missionaries. 

And what Thomas Arnold and Mary Lyon did, 
thousands of teachers in all spheres of influence, from 
the kindergarten to the college, are doing to-day. 

We hear sometimes, from lips of ignorance, a charge 
of moral failure against the public schools. T have no 
hesitation in affirming that the public school teachers 
are doing more to help in forming ideals of worthy 
lives than all other agencies combined. 

This too, I take it, is the exalted mission of the 
church: by all its services, and all its ordinances, by 
all its orders, and all its offices, in all its individual and 
collective life, to hold before the world, and especially 
before the children and youth, the divine life as the 
ideal life; that life of which all noble and virtuous and 
self-sacrificing human lives are but faint reflections; 
that life which has been the supreme moral force in 
all human history for two thousand years. 

The ideal of that life has moulded the character of 
the world’s worthies, and prompted their activities. 
Through them, it has reclaimed wildernesses, civilized 
savages, abolished slavery, sanctified homes, founded 
schools, built hospitals, dignified childhood and 
womanhood and manhood. 

It has been the impelling force in all great lives. 
It made Francis D’Assisi devoted, and Savonarola 
sirong, and Bernard of Clairvaux great. It trans- 
formed alike Luther and Loyola. It sent Xavier to the 
far Fast. and Livingstone to the Dark Continent, and 
John Howard to the prisons of Europe, and Clara Bar- 
ion to the perishing in Armenia and Cuba; and from 
their comfortable homes in rural England it brought 
to the barren and inhospitable shores of the new world 
the men and women who laid the foundations of the 
Institutions we are trying to perpetuate. 

They can only be perpetuated in the spirit in which 
they were founded. The same qualities of character, 
made more brilliant by added centuries of triumph, 
must be wrought into the ideal of the generations who 
Will inherit the twentieth century problems. 

Vhe physical problems give us no_ solicitude. 
Mathematics and mechanics will take care of them all. 
We can build docks, and ships, and canals. 

But for those cther problems which concern human 
life and human happiness, those problems whose per- 
plexing factors are human interests and passions, we 
eed something else. Only when the mighty forces 
that make for education, the home, society, the school, 
and the church, unite in placing on the noblest and 
mort conspicuous pedestal in the gallery of human 
Virtues the divine ideal of service, to the end that every 
lian may be a good Samaritan, and every woman a 
Sister of Merey, will these problems be in a way to be 
This only can purify polities at home, and 
guide to wise and beneficent issues our expanding 
polities abroad; this only can allay the warring pas- 
sions of employers and emploved, and make the 
epufent and the vagrant co-operative; this only can 
sweeten city life now cursed with the tenement house, 


sorved, 


the sweat-shop, and the slum. 

The thought Tam trying to present is not merely a 
sentiment born of the school and the church, it is em- 
phasized by the most advaneed conclusions of modern 

Looking back along the line by which man_ has 
come to his present estate, biologists tell us that 
progress has always been conditioned on conformity to 
environment. As physical conditions changed, those 
forms of life survived which changed to fit them. 
The ever-changing environment demanded more and 
lore complexity of structure, more and more differ- 
enbation of function, and so advance was made from 
amimeba up through worm and vertebrate to man, al- 
Ways by the inward impulse responding to the out- 


ward needs, So man himself has grown: the inward 


Imptlse no longer a blind, unconscious reaching after 


something to be physically felt. but a conscious effort 
to adapt himself to an environment in which mind 


Wis supreme. 


Av the centuries have come and gone, the social en- 
Vircnment has become more and more complex, de- 
manding ever higher mental and moral attributes, 


Au ever-widening horizon has called for an ever 
keener and more far-sighted vision; an ever-closening 
contact has demanded an ever-deepening sympathy. 

3ut the law of evolution contains no guarantee of 
universal advance. Arrest, retrogression, disappear- 
enee are as legitimate and as frequent as progress. 
Every step in the ascent of man has been accompanied 
by the descent of men. 

Herein we see the possibility of our failure as well 
as of our success. 

Sc far as the co-operative forces succeed in helping 
any child or youth to fashion a self-ideal which shall 
fit the new and larger and more inexorable social de- 
mands, so far have we fitted him to survive, and we 
have brought into a little clearer vision that far-off 
divine event, to which the whole creation moves. 


MARCH NOTES. 


1. Iiow does this month take its name? 
What kind of weather usually prevails? 
What is an eqainoctial storm? 

!. When does the Lenten season begin? What 
does the word mean? What does Lent commemo- 
rate? 

5. For what was March 4 noted? When was the 
change made to this date? 

6. What is Saint Patrick’s day? 

i. How do his countrymen observe it? 

8. What does the word carnival mean? When 
is that feast observed ? 

%. When was March the first month of the year? 

10. What are the farmers doing? Name some 
birds that have returned. 

11. What flowers are now appearing? 

12. What are the buds doing? 

13. Name fishes most numerous at this time. 
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INSECT'S.— (1) 


BY CLARENCE MOORES WEED. 


In a region like New England, where winter is a 
period of long-eontinued cold, a successful method of 
passing through it is of first importance to every ani- 
inal that cannot follow the birds as the seasons change. 
Not only must the low temperatures be endured by 
such creatures, ase they must also be protected, to 
, from the many enemies abroad 
during this period, ” With insects successful hiberna- 
tion is of vital importance, for to them death may 
appear ina myriad forms at any hour between Novem- 
ber and April. The grim messenger may ride on the 
wings of the wind and carry them far from food, so 
that if they survive until spring, starvation awaits 
them. Tle may fall with the rain and wash them into 
pond, or lake, or sea, or come with the snow and bear 
them away in whitened arms. Or perchance he may 
chocse the winter birds to carry his message, sending 
destruction through the beak of nuthatch, or wood- 
pecker, or chickadee. And during the periods im- 
mediately preceding and following cold weather he 
aay choose to do his errand the myriad predaceous 
and parasitic insects that live only at the expense of 
the lives of unwilling hosts of their own class. 

To contend with death in all these forms is no light 
mutter. And were it not that each insect brings to 
the fray the unconscious wisdom derived from the ex- 
perience of countless generations of ancestors, it were 
But during all the ages each species 
las been adjusting itself more and more perfectly to 
iis surroundings, increasing the means of protection 
from the primal elements, or perfecting the disguise 
which conceals it from living enemies; or if these 
means avail not, increasing its rate of reproduction to 
such an extent that the nine hundred and ninety-nine 
may perish and the one continue to propagate its kind. 

This long-continued struggle for existence has 
brought about many curious adjustments in the insect 
world. ‘To our unseeing eyes the hosts of insects 
abroad during the summer months seem wholly to dis- 
appear when winter comes. The question as to where 
they go is often asked. 


some extent at leas 


hopeless one, 


If we look about to see where it is possible for in- 
sects to find shelter during hibernation, we see that 
the following locations, at least, are available-—in the 
zround or under shelter on its surface; in ponds and 
other bodies of water; in stumps, logs and dead wood, 
and plants of all sorts; in or on living trees, shrubs, 


and smaller plants; in galls; in fruits; and in occa- 
sical shelter provided by man for his own uses. 

Insects may hibernate in either of the four stages 
of their existence. As a rule each species passes the 
winter in but one of these stages, although occasionally 
an insect will be found hibernating in two or possi- 
bly three stages. In general the hibernating stage is 
the one in which the species undergoes the least risk 
during the winter. 

Most of our common grasshoppers or locusts hiber- 
nite in the egg state in the ground slightly beneath the 
soil surface. Thus the familiar red-’egged locust de- 
pesits eggs late in summer or early in autumn, the 
eggs remaining unhatched until the following spring. 
During this period they are subject to attack from 
many enemies, including birds, predaceous insects, and 
small red nites, which feed freely upon the egg con- 
tenis. ‘Those eggs which are not destroyed before the 
latter part of the following spring hatch into young 
‘hoppers that feed upon the tender leaves of clover and 
grasses. 

In the twigs of various trees and in the canes of 
raspberries, blackberries, and grapes you may often 
find rows of light yellow cylindrical eggs. Sometimes 
there will be forty or more of these eggs in a single 
row. This is the winter condition of the tree cricket, 
an insect common in summer. The eggs are inserted 
through a series of holes cut by the sharp ovepositor of 
the female cricket. This is the only condition in 
which the insect passes the winter. 

The peculiar creature called the walking stick is 
cue of the most careless of mothers. Late in sum- 
mer, from the shrub or tree in which she is feeding, 
she drops her eggs upon the ground, with no pretense 
at protection. They lie upon the surface, and later 
lnany are covered by the falling leaves. The dark- 
brown color of the eggs must help to render them less 
conspicuous when they come within the range of 
vision of chewinks, brown thrashers, ruffled grouse, or 
cther birds, but many of them are probably eaten by 
such ground-feeding species. In times of heavy rains, 
especialiy when they lie upon hillsides, many more 
must be washed away. But a few survive all perils 
and hatch the following spring. 

If you look carefully through a hand lens at the 
twigs of apple trees, you will often find at the bases of 
the buds small, black, smooth, shining, oval objects; 
these are the eggs of the apple aphis. They were de- 
posited the previous autumn by the wingless female 
aplids, and will hatch the following spring into other 
aphids. The latter will crawl upon the unfolding 
leaves, insert their tiny beaks into the tissues, and suck 
the sap. They develop rapidly, and in two weeks or 
so hecome full-grown. Each then begins giving birth 
to living young, a process which continues through 
successive generations throughout the summer, until 
in autumn a sexed generation is produced; the winter 
cys are deposited by these. 

An examination of the twigs of birch trees will show 
similar eggs about the buds. Like those of the apple 
aplms, they were deposited the autumn previous by 
wingless plant-lice and will hatch in spring into other 
wingless forms. Similar eggs are to be found upon 
the twigs of a great y ariety of other shrubs and trees. 
On cherry, box-elder, and burning bush (Enonymus) 
they are frequently abundant. They may also often 
he found on the leaves of first-year plants of biennials 
and perennials—wild lettuce, for example. 

All of these aphid eggs attached to the surfaces of 
trees, shrubs, and plants are liable to many dangers. 
Unless they are securely fastened, they may be blown 
or washed away, or in time of sleet and ice they may 
be torn from their support. They also furnish a large 
percentage of the food of winter birds, like the chicka- 
dees and nuthatches. In a recent study of the winter 
feo of the chickadee in New Hampshire I found that 
more than one-fifth of it consisted of the eggs of plant- 
lice. Probably a very small proportion only of the 
eggs that are laid in autumn survive to hatch in spring. 

(ne of the most remarkable ways in which the eggs 
of plant-lice are carried through the winter is that of 
those plant-lice eggs which ants take care of in their 
nests. These eggs may be deposited on plants above 
sround, or they may be laid by aphids living on roots 
below the surface of the soil and tended by ants. In 
either case the ants care for the eggs as attentively as 
they do those of their own species. The easiest way 
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to find these eggs is to turn over in spring flat stones 
on upland pastures or other grasslands. If you are 
fortunate, you will find occasionally small masses of 
minute greenish-black eggs, oval in form and smooth 
of surface. By placing some of these eggs in a glass 
vial and keeping them under observation you should 
he eble to see the young aphids which hatch from 
them. 

‘i here are many other insects which spend the win- 
icr in the egg state. One of the commonest of these 
is the Gent caterpillar, the eggs of which are abundant 
on the twigs of apple and wild cherry trees... Another 
common form is the tussock caterpillar, the eggs of 
which es found upon elm and other shade trees were 
described in a recent issue of the Journal. 1 hope to 
call attention to hibernation in the larva stage in the 
next cf these articles. 


A CLASSROOM DIALOGUE FROM REAL 
LIFE. 


Teacher of History—The monuments of ignorance 
may Tise. 

(Class remains seated.) 

Teacher—Miss Blank, why don’t you rise? 

Miss Blank—Because ’m not a monument of 
ignorance, 

‘Teacher—That is 
may leave the room. 

The “monument of ignorance” leaves the room. 

Comment. All of which reminds me of the boy 
who said, in defense of his objectionable language, 
*'Tcacher sassed me!” 


You 


an impertinent answer. 


Frederic Allison Tupper. 
Quincy, Mass. 


THE HELIOR* 


BY PROFESSOR H. A, SURFACE, 
Supervisor of Nature Stady, Ithaca, N, Y. 


This novel instrument of many uses is the result of 
a careful effort to practically demonstrate to pupils in 
nature study the cause of the evident seasonal changes 
in the activities of organisms. We have not thought 
it suflicient to have 1 ‘> ‘hat these changes 
are due to changes of temperature, because immedi- 
ately the question comes, “What causes the changes 
of temperature?” ‘There are many pupils who con 
and repeat, “The change of seasons is due to the rota- 
tion of the earth and the permanency of the inclina- 
tion of its axis,” and at the same time have no concep- 
tion of the meaning of this. It is only when original 
statements can be drawn from the student that we 
have evidences of thought on his part. The compre- 
hension is greatly aided by any illustrations that can 
he given. For that reason we often find it advisable 
to devise simple apparatus to throw light upon the 
difficult features of work in any field of nature study. 


Fig 1. 
The effects of the sun’s rays striking the surface of 
the earth at different angles may well be illustrated 
»y holding a sheet of paper at varying angles in a ray 
of light falling through a hole in another sheet of 
aper held at right angles to the sun’s rays. The 
ctual area of the lighted space on the former increases 
ith the obliquity of the lower paper to the rays of 
cht. and as the heat is condensed or diffused with 

e light, it is seen that the heat as well as light is 

-reater as it falls more nearly vertical, since the area 
lis grows less over which it is diffused. 

In working on this subject the writer has evolved 
| instrument with which the following can be deter- 
ined: 

(a) The latitude, by a single diurnal observation, 
lowing the time of year. 


~—*Copyright,71899, 


(b) The latitude, by a single nocturnal observation. 

(c) The time of year, knowing the latitude. 

(d) The angle of elevation (altitude) and the 
declination of the sun at any time. 

(e) The proportionate amounts of diffusion or con- 
centration of the light and heat of the sun on a definite 
area at different times of year. 

(f) Differences of temperatures of these areas. 

(g) The time of day of the observation, by knowing 
the points of the compass. 

(h) The points of the compass, by knowing the time 
of day. 

(i) The angle elevation of {ny visible body. 

(j) The actual height of trees, ete. 

(k) ‘Phe :oiit on the horizon at which the sun rises 
or sets. 

We have remodeled the instrument, eliminating the 
complexities of the first design, until now its very sim- 
plicity may cause its merits to pass unappreciated. 

It can be made by any person who can handle tools, 
with no unusual implements of any kind. — In faet, 
those now in use in the Ithaca public schools were 
made by pupils in the manual training department 
(under the writer’s general directions), and some of 
the boys have made them privately for personal use. 


Besides a pasteboard mailing tube, or some other tube, 


no unusual material of any kind is needed. 

Nail or screw two boards at right angles, as shown 
in Fig. 1. With a carpenter’s square mark a vertical 
line on the upright board about a half inch from the 
right side, and another at right angles to this about 
the same distance from the top. Using the crossing 
of these lines as the radial point, describe the quadrant 
of a circle with a radius of nine or ten inches. Divide 
this into degrees, marking zero at the vertieal line and 


Fig 2. 

ninety at the horizontal. At the radial point bore a 
small hole, and drive a smooth round wooden pin 
through this so it will work with some friction and 
project about an inch in front. In the centre of a 
piece of pine board an inch thick and about four 
inches square bore a hole just large enough to hold 
the tube to be used. In the middle of the side of this 
block drill a hole the size of the pin in the corner of 
the upright board, and drive the block over the pin. 
All holes must be bored straight. = Fit the tube in 
place, and let the lower end extend to the scale. Put 
through it at each end two pins, crossing and forming 
“hair lines” to aid in accurate observation. 

One of the pins at the lower end should be long 
enough to reach to the scale and act as an indicator. 
When the block holding the tube is turned on its pin 
so the centres of the shadows of the two crosses co- 
incide, it will be known that the sun’s rays are falling 
at right angles to the face of the block and unob- 
structed through the tube. The indicator must then 
show the number of degrees the tube has been turned 
from the vertical. For brevity we shall call this “tak- 
ing a reading.” 

Upon another board about a foot wide and two feet 
long draw a cirele with a radius of about nine inches, 
as shown in Fig. 2, and graduate it. An ordinary pro- 
tractor can be used for this. From the right-hand 
end of the horizontal board in Fig. 1 draw a straight 
line (Pig. 1) an eighth of an inch shorter than the 
radius of the cirele on the base board (Fig. 2), and 
mark the end of it down the end of the board, letting 
it act as an indicator. At the inner end of this line 
put a serew (Fig. 1, ¢), so the smaller horizontal board 
will be fastened to the larger at one point. and this 
must be at the centre of the cirele drawn on the larger 
hoard. 

In using this instrument care must be taken to keep 
it level and on direct lines with the cardinal points, 
unless otherwise stated. A small spirit level and a 
compass will be useful for this purpose. 

(a) 'l’o find the latitude, knowing the time of year. 


At noon March 21 is the best time to make this clear. 
At that time the tube should stand vertical in taking 
a reading at the equator, as that is the place where 
the sun’s rays then fall vertically. On the same date, 
in taking a reading ten degrees north of the equator, 
the tube would have to be inclined ten degrees, or the 
indicatcr mark ten degrees, in order to have the sun’s 
rays fall directly through the tube at noon. At any 
place at noon on the twenty-first of March (or Sep- 
tember) in taking a reading the indicator must stand 
at the number of degrees the observer is from the 
equator. ‘This, of course, is the latitude of the place, 
found by a single observation at that time. On the 
twenty-first of June the tube would have to be moved 
twenty-three and one-half degrees more nearly verti- 
cal at any place north of the Tropic of Cancer, and 
thus to find the latitude of any place north of the tropic 
at this time simply add twenty-three and one-half to 
the number shown by the indicator in taking a reading. 
If the number of degrees to be added on June 21st 
(ninety-one days from March 21st) is twenty-three and 
one-half (i. e., one degree for three and seven-eighths 
days), to find the latitude at any time between the ver- 
nal and autumnal equinoxes, divide the number of 
days to the nearest equinox by three and seven-eighths, 
and add this to the number shown by the indicator. 

After September 21st the sun apparently goes con- 
tnually lower at successive noons (or has increasing 
minus declination) until the winter solstice. This 
ineans that as the sun apparently goes down in the 
south, the end of the tube carrying the indicator must 
come up, and this must be raised from the number that 
indicates the latitude of the observer (at the autumnal 
equinox) to the amount of twenty-three and one-half 
This means that to find the 
latitude at any time between the autumnal and vernal 
equinoxes we must divide the number of days between 
the time of the observation and the nearest equinox by 
three and seven-eighths, and subtract this from the 
reading. This is simply considering the declination 
of the sun. 

To find the latitude at night, hold the instrument 
level and have an assistant look through the tube and 
mark the elevation of the north star. Subtract the 
number shown by the indicator from ninety degrees. 
Of course, to be exact, the north polar distance of the 
north star must be considered, but as this is not more 
than one and one-half degrees, and is often zero, the 
error will not be too great for study by pupils or for 
much other practice work, and can readily be corrected 
by reference to an ephemeris. 

The angle of elevation (altitude) of any visible body, 
stich as the moon, is obtained by turning the upright 
hoard to coineide with the plane of elevation of the 
hody and taking the reading. 

To find the time of year, knowing the latitude: We 
know the sun’s rays fall vertically at the equator (lati- 
tude zero) but twice per year (March 21st and Septem- 
her 21st), so when the tube stands vertical there in 
taking a reading it must be at one of these two dates. 
If it is in March, the next reading should indicate the 
northern (plus) declination of the sun, and if in Sep- 
tember, the néxt reading would show the southern 
We know that at any latitude 
the vernal and autumnal equinoxes are the only times 
when the sun’s ravs must strike the carth at an angle 
equal to the degree of latitude of the place, conse- 
quently, when the indicator shows the sun’s rays fall- 
ing at noon at an angle equal to the latitude of the 
observer he may know it is one of the equinoxes. To 


degrees in December. 


(minus) declination. 


determine which, take another observation in a few 
days, and if the indicator shows an increase on the 
scale, it was the autumnal equinox. Tf it shows a de- 
Thus, the observer 
knows at once that the time of year Is between the 


crease, it was the vernal equinox. 


vernal and autumnal equinoxes when the indicator 
shows 2 Jess number of degrees than his latitude, and 
between the autumnal and vernal equinoxes when it 
shows a greater number than his latitude. 

To find the exact time of year, multiply the differ- 
ence between the degree of latitude and the degree of 
the noon by three and seven-eighths, 
which reduces it to days, and add this to the date of 
ihe nearest equinox if the indieator is at a following 
observation going from the number on the dial that 
marks the latitude; subtract it from the date of the 


nearest equinox, if the previous reading and this one 


indicator at 


{Continued on page 170.) 
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The Omaha school board reports are decidedly in- 
teresting reading these days. When the, Bee devotes 
four columns to the reports of a meeting without pay, 
it shows that its readers read such reports. 


It may be because it is nearer, but it does look as 
though the opposition to the new scientifie temper- 
ance instruction bill in Massachusetts is stronger than 
it has been elsewhere. It is not easy to think of Mrs. 
Hunt’s being defeated, but there are those who think 
she will be. The campaign has hardly begun yet, 
however. 

In the abstract of Mr. Prince’s address in Columbus, 
which appeared in our issue of March 9, he was made 
to say that one of the needed educational reforms was 
in “limiting the number of pupils to a teacher to 
fifty.” It should have been twenty-five or thirty. 
One point was also omitted,—that of establishing by 
law a minimum of qualifications of teachers by which 
high scholarship and adequate professional training 
will be assured. 


San Francisco seems to be in a worse educational 
plight just now than any other part of the Union, if 
there is not immediate relief. On January 1 a new 
school board came into power with but one man of 
experience thereon. The teachers’ salaries for Novem- 
ber and December were not paid, and a reduction of 
twenty per cent. was proposed for 1899. Tt is de 
voutly to be hoped that there is to be some relief from 
these conditions. 


Mrs. Helen L. Grenfell, who has just been elected 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in Colorado. 
comes to her new office well equipped for its duties 
and responsibilities. She has taught nine years in 
the publie schools of the state, her work extending 
from the primary grades to special branches in. the 
high school. She has been twice elected to the office 
of superintendent of schools in Gilpin county, and 
Was a member of the state normal board of exam- 
iners in “97. Her fellow-citizens gave ample evi- 
dence of their confidence in her when thev placed 
her name in nomination for re-election upon all the 
foun political tickets. 

Mrs. Grenfel] belongs to the old Massachusetts 


family of Lorings, her father being a descendant also 
of the Puritan families of White and of Thacher. 
The new superintendent received a large share of 
her education in the schools of Colorado, in which 
state she has lived since childhood, but she also had 
a special course at the Albany normal school, N. Y. 
While she is not a politician, she has ably advocated 
the wider field for woman’s work now enjoyed in 
Colorado, and the positions of honor which have 
sought her are the best evidence of her own work. 
Colorado is to be congratulated upon having placed 
at the head of its schools a woman who is a practical 
educator and noble example of progressive woman- 


hood. 


CLOSE OF THE CENTURY. 


This is not the last year of the century. 
century begins with the dawn of 1901. 


The new 
No amount 
of “reasoning it out” will change the fact. The prin- 
ciples which apply to a child’s age or to time on the 
clock de not apply here. It is an arbitrary matter. 
When the present era was embodied in a calendar, the 
birth of Christ was intended to be placed at the open- 
ing of the year one. On the clock an hour has passed 
before one. A child has lived a year before he is one, 
but the era was two when it was one year old. ‘The 
nineteenth century ends at midnight at the close of 
the year 1900. 


GRAND. 


The Chicago Inter-Ocean has this to say editori- 
ally:— 

“There is a deep-rooted and widespread disposition 
on the part of the healthier and more liberal-minded 
people of this city to frown upon all such attempts to 
regulate the private aifairs of individuals, whether’ 
they be public employees or private citizens. The 
sentiment of well-balanced men and women is decid- 
edly against meddlers of all kinds, and against med- 
dlers with the publie schools in particular. What our 
thoughtful citizens demand is that the public schools 
shall be protected from the constant attention of busy- 
bodies in or out of official life.” 

This should be framed as a motto and hung over 
every school door, in every school board room, and in 
many other public places. Reforms are needed, but 
for every Reformer that appears there comes a troop 
of Deformers. <A rest is the great need of the hour. 


TWO GRAND COURSES. 


Boston has reached high-water mark in the matter 
of Saturday lectures. We have never known anything 
quite equal to the popularity of the Twentieth Century 
and the Boston University courses. ‘The former con- 
sisted of twenty lectures, ten by Professor Tyler of 
Amherst upon “Evolution,” and a miscellaneous pro- 
gramme of ten lectures by President Stanley Hall and 
Both were paid courses and both had full 
houses. In the former there were rarely less than six 
lundred. Professor Tyler's course was distinctly a 
vreater success than any course of paid lectures of 
equal length upon an educational topic in the history 
of Boston. The suecess of the management was 
largely due to Superintendent 8. 'T. Dutton of Brook- 
line, 


others. 


The Boston University course of sixteen lectures, 
four each by four different specialists, 8S. T. Dutton, 
Dr. T. M. Balliet, Miss Sarah Louise Arnold, and 
Professor Hugo Munsterberg, was not second even to 
the Twentieth Century course. Here, too, was a 
crowded house and great enthusiasm. These two 
courses ran on the same Saturday forenoons, and yet 
there seemed to be teachers enough for both. In the 
University course Miss Arnold’s was the high-water 
mark in attendance, although the enthusiasm was 
about the same in the four courses. Professor Mun- 
sterberg lacked somewhat brightness and power of his 
occasional address in his straightforward instruction. 
Dr. Balliet never did better. 
arly, and progressive. 


Ile was animated, schol- 
| Mr. Dutton was highly prae- 
tical in administrative suggestions. Miss Arnold was 
helpful in every word. In advice and inspiration she 
spoke with a sense of comradeship which was quite 
charming. ‘The general management was in the honds 
of Dean Huntington of the University. 


THE PRESENT EDUCATIONAL CRISIS. 


The editor, A: E. Winship, will write for the jour- 
nal of Education ten articles in April, May, and June, 
upon “The Present Edueational Crisis: What It Is, 
Why It Is, and How to Meet It.” This will be the 
ablest professional writing Dr. Winship has ever done, 
and the best treatment of present educational condi- 
tions yet presented in any form. He probably knows 
the ins and outs of school affairs in all sections of the 
country as well, to say the least, as any educational 
writer, and his habit of mind enables him to treat pass- 
ing events from the standpoint of the journalist and 
the historian. The publishers make this announce- 
ment with much satisfaction, believing the series will 
he of great benefit to the cause of education. 

Dr. Winship will consider the crisis in relation to 
the child, to the teacher, to the principal, to the profes- 
sional administration, to the business administration, 
to municipal reform, to legislative action, to the indus- 
trial future of the country, to its commercial future, 
io art and science, to the perpetuity of our institu- 
tions, and to the character of our people. 

That the greatest good may result from these arti- 
cles, the publishers will send the Journal of Education 
for April, May, and June to any member of a school 
beard or clergyman for twenty-five cents. The 
Journal will be unusually rich in other good things 
during those three months. Address Journal of 
Education, 3 Somerset street, Boston. 


"AREWELL TO EXAMINATIONS. 


We are making educational history as rapidly as 
we are geographical. The makers of slang often coin 
phrases that for the time seem indispensable even in 
type, and the boy of the period would say that we have 
“got a moye on.” ‘The Monroe Doctrine was sacred 
for almost a century, and then vanished before break- 
fast: that is, befofe Dewey took breakfast in Manila 
harbor. Of course there are people who did not get 
up until after breakfast, and have not heard of it, but 
like it or not,—many of us are so conservative that we 
do not like it,—the Monroe Doctrine, of sacred mem- 
ery, is with the submarine fleets of the Spanish at 
Manila and Santiago. 

In like manner, may traditional educational idols 
are disappearing as unceremoniously. Among these 
is the sacred examination of teachers for certificates 
and pupils for promotion. 

The Monroe Doctrine was all right so long as we 
merely wanted to be let alone; it was worthless, or 
worse, when it meant that we were to let the Philip- 
pines alone. So the examination was all right when 
it was useful to keep back pupils that we did not wish 
to promote, and to keep out teachers that were not 
wanted in the profession. but now that these exam- 
inations are liable to keep back the brilliant pupils 
and keep out the best teachers, they must go with the 
fleets of Montijo and Cervera. 

With modern methods and the modern curriculum. 
the man does not live who can make a set of questions 
which, marked as of old, can test the attainments of 
the pupils of any five first-class schools, or of any con- 
siderable number of candidates for teaching. 

It is no longer a question how to frame the bes! 
questions, but how to get the best. teachers into the 
service, and how to advance all the pupils that can 
profit by promotion. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

The situation at Manila has improved since the 
arrival of re-enforcements, and when the troopships, 
which are now on their way, have reached their des- 
tination General Otis will be able to take up the 
offensive, and drive the Filipinos from their incon- 
venent proximity to the city. The recent desultory 
fighting has not inflicted any serious loss on the Ameri- 
can troops, but it is wearying and demoralizing, the 
more so because some of the Filipinos are furnished 
with rifles which carry farther than the American, s0 
that only their poor marksmanship keeps them from 
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being dangerous. The total American strength of the 
army and navy forces now at the. Philippines, or en 
route or under orders for service there, is about forty- 
one thousand men: and when they are all available, 
there w.1l be a] retty general clearing « ut of the jungles 
about Manila. 

* * * 

Congress adjourned without any action by the senate 
upon the nominations to higher rank which the presi- 
dent made of the naval officers who won distinction in 
the operations off Santiago. Dewey has received his 
promotion to the grade of admiral, with a salary of 
$11,500 for life, and no one begrudges him either the 
rank or the salary; but the commanders of the ships 
which sent Admiral Cervera’s fleet to the bottom are 
without any reward for their gallantry.’ They share 
in the promotions made under the navy personnel bill, 
but those were made in the order in which the names 
stood on the register before the war began. Thus 
Schley outranks Sampson, and both are outranked by 
officers who saw no active service. 

* * * 

Although the naval appropriation bill, in its final 
form, carried provisions for the full amount of new 
construction authorized in the house bill, these provi- 
sions were practically nullified, so far as the battleships 
and armored cruisers are concerned, by the senate 
amendment fixing $300 as the maximum cost a ton of 
armor plate. The plates cannot be bought within this 
limit, and as it is provided further that the contracts 
for building shall not be made until the armor plate is 
contracted for, the building possible under the bill is 
restricted to the six protected cruisers. The other 
constructicn will have to wait for new legislation. 

* * 

This arbitrary limit on the cost of armor plate is not 
to be explained by a spasm of economy. The contrel- 
ling mo.ive wes a w.d¢-spread an ip thy to th «nly two 
concerns in the United States, those at Homestead 
and Bethlehem, Penn., which have the plant required 
for the making of armor plate. Many congressmen 
feel that these concerns have got the best of the 
government in their contracts hitherto, and that they 
are in a position to dictate almost what conditions 
they please. Tlence the demand in some quarters for 
the establishment of a plant for the manufacture of 
armor plate by the government. But a provision look- 
ing to this was stricken out of the bill; so, as matters 
now stand, the government can neither make nor buy 
the plate. 

* 

The house added an amendment to the army reor- 
ganization bill abolishing the army “canteen.” The 
senate committee struck it out, but on the motion of 
Senator Hansbrough, it was put back in even a more 
drastic form than the original, and became law with 
the rest of the bill. Probably it was not hurt any by 
an ill-advised campaign which the brewing interests 
started against it, while it was being buffeted about 
hetween the two houses. The brewers wanted the 
canteen retained in the interest of temperance, but 
somehow there is a general distrust of temperance 
arguments which emanate from that source. The 
weight of evidence in army circles is against the can- 
teen; and the experience of the British army is also 
against the distribution of liquor to soldiers. 

* 

Among the bills which failed of passage in congress 
were the bill for the construction of the Nicaragua 
canal,—the canal amendment to the River and, Harbor 
bill being only a proposition for a further survey and 
investigation of routes: the bill for constructing a 
Pacifie cable at government «cst and under g-vernme.t 
ownership; the bill for paying subsidies to American 
shipping: and the bill to create the territory of Hawaii. 
These measures, in the aggregate, consumed many days 
of debate in both houses, yet nothing came of them. 
They were too important and involved questions too 
hotly contested to be settled at a short session. 

* * a 

Italy has joined the Kuropean powers which are de- 
manding from China naval stations, and railroad and 
mining concessions, all under the 99-years’ lease form 
adopted by Germany and Russia. Italy’s demand is 

‘for San Mun bay and adjacent islands, together with 
sundry privileges in the province of Che Kiang. 
What she wants with these privileges and what she 


will do with them when she gets them passes the com- 
prehension of diplomats, and it is generally assumed 
that her action is taken at the instigation or with the 
support of some other power. The Chinese foreign 
office resents the demand and refuses point blank to 
make any concessions, but Italy has landed marines 
on the coveted territory, and apparently means to hold 
it. This proceeding is calculated to accelerate the 
definitive partition of the Chinese empire. 
* * * 

Our Cuban proteges are not conducting themselves 
in a manner to enhance the respect in which they are 
held. The so-called inilitary assembly at Havana has 
been busv discussing the terms which it can secure 
from the United States: and seems to be divided be- 
tween those who are ready to take the proposed three 
million dollars, on the principle of taking anything in 
sight, and those who think that they can get more by 
holding out. When the roster of the Cuban army was 
made up this week, as a preliminary to the distribu- 
tion, one-half of the fiftv thousand names were regis- 
tered as officers, entitled to officers’ pay. This aston- 
ishing disproportion seems to have paralyzed the 
Cubans themselves. Finally, the demand for rations 
increases instead of diminishing, and the distribution 
has doubled since the first of January. The Cubans 
seem to imagine that American benevolence and re- 
sources are alike inexhaustible. 

* * * 

The-German government has given new evidence of 
its conciliatory purpose regarding matters in the Phil- 
ippines by recalling Admiral yon Diedrichs from the 
command of its fleet in eastern waters, and commis- 
sioning Prinee Henry of Prussia in his stead. The 
admission is now cautiously made in German official 
quarters that Admiral von Diedrichs is wanting in 
tact, and that he is not fully informed as to the duties 
of neutral ships in blockaded ports. Or, to put it 
more tersely, he was too bumptious. Germany has 
been slow in finding this out. A word of admonition 
to Admiral Diedrichs a few months ago would have 
vreatly relieved the tension at Manila. 

* * * 

Senor Francisco Silvela, the Conservative leader, 
has accepted the thankless and difficult task of re- 
organizing the administration of affairs in Spain which 
Senor Sagasta relinquished. THe begins his work with 
good courage and has formulated a very extensive pro- 
gramme of reform, in the army, in the navy, in the 
central government, in municipal administration, in 
the finances, in a word, everywhere. It is too am- 
hitious a programme to be practicable, as matters now 
are: and, with his own party divided, with the chamber 
of deputies resolving itself into a mob on his first ap- 
pearance as premier, with the Carlists conspiring in the 
north and the Weylerites in Madrid, and repatriated 
soldiers parading the streets clamoring for work, the 
outlook for the Silvela cabinet is a stormy one. 


LOOKING ABOUT IN PENNSYLVANIA,—(1.) 
[Editorial Correspondence. | 

Pennsylvania in an empire indeed. In area and popu- 
lation, in agriculture and mineral resources, in politics 
and religion, in education and philanthropy, she is 
mighty. There are 45,000 square miles, being 180 miles 
wide and 300 miles long, larger than Bavaria, Bulgaria, 
Portugal, Roumania, Iceland, Cuba, Guatemala, Hondu- 
ras, the Orange Free State, and many other countries of 
the world. 

In population there are more than 6,000,000; New York 
alone is so large among the states. Only Ohio, Illinois, 
Missouri, and Texas are half as large. Of the 125 coun- 
tries of the globe, there are 100 that are not so populous 
as Pennsylvania; Sweden and Norway combined are only 
about the same, though with six times the area; Euro- 
pean Turkey is not nearly as large, nor Abyssinia, nor 
Portugal, nor Belgium; Persia is but a little larger. No 
South American state except Brazil is nearly so large, 
Mexico is but twice as large. The relative population of 
the Keystone state is a constant surprise. 

Lancaster, Chester, and Bucks counties lead the coun- 
ties of the country in their agricultural yield; each of 
them will yield more than $5,000,000 annual product. 

Her output of coal is 107,000,000 tons a year, which is 
more than five times as much as the next larger state 
yields. Of pig iron her output is nearly 5,000,000 tons, 
which is more than three times the next largest, and six 
times the next in order. Great Britain and Germany, 
of all the countries in the world, yield so much as Penn- 


sylvania alone. In illuminating oil and in natural gas 
her record is equally noticeable, while her manufacturing 
plants are as distinct in their leadership. The capital 
invested is something phenomenal, while the size of her 
plants and the value of their output challenge the admi- 
ration of the world. She has 162 blast furnaces and 225 
rolling mills, one-half of all in the country in number, 
and more than that in importance. 

Of the famous Bessemer steel, Pennsylvania produces 
three times as much as any other state, and more than 
twice as much as all others; of open hearth steel ingots, 
three times as much as all other states; of rolled iron 
and steel, three times as much as all the rest of the 
country. 

Her mountains are the grandest and her valleys the 
most beautiful east of the Rockies, while her rivers are 
the most useful and beautiful of any rivers in the same 
area on the continent. 

She is larger in population and grander in every essen- 
tial industry than the whole United States a hundred 
years ago, yes, than most of the countries of Europe then. 

Her population is in about three equal divisions, living 
respectively in the fertile southeast corner, which is 
nowhere more than 700 feet above sea level, in the mid- 
dle belt of higher lying valleys, generally rich in iron ore 
and anthracite coal, and the western and northern oil, 
bituminous coal, and gas regions, often 2,000 feet and 
more above the sea. 

Her valleys are her glories. On the east are the Dela- 
ware, Schuylkill, and Lehigh, a rich trio; on the west 
are the Ohio, Allegheny, and Monongahela, a grand trio; 
while across the state flows the famous Susquehanna, 
with its north and south branches, the Lycoming, and 
the Juniata. 

Pennsylvania’s history is as remarkable as her natural 
beauty and resources. No other state is named for its 
founder, no other state was ever so completely owned by 
one man,—this has no reference to Mr. Quay,—no other 
so worships its founder. Virginia idolized the virgin 
queen Elizabeth, Maryland, Georgia, and the Carolinas 
were named for kings, and Delaware for a lord, but Penn- 
sylvania alone for a private citizen who owned it. It 
may be said that William Penn named it for his father, 
but this does not change the general fact that it bears 
the name of the man who received it as a large grant 
from Charles I. in 1681, having full proprietorship and 
dominion, saving only the king’s sovereignty. 

In this exclusive proprietorship was its real glory. He 
could give, as he did, absolute freedom to all peoples, 
Swedes, Dutch, English, French, and Irish. Here he 
made equally free the Quakers, Scottish and Irish Pres- 
byterians, German Mennonites, and French Huguenots. 
For more than sixty years the Quakers were so largely 
in a majority in the assembly that peace was assured as 
nowhere else in America. The Harrisburg of 1899 would 
have been impossible 300 years ago. 

It is one of the contradictions of fate that in the land 
of the Quaker began at Fort Duquesne the French and 
Indian war, which convulsed the colonies and led to the 
seven years’. war of Europe, that ended with the treaty 
of Paris, 1763; that here the colonies issued the Declara- 
tion of Independence, which meant the Revolutionary 
War; that at Gettysburg was fought the critical battle 
of the Civil War; that here have been several labor wars 
that have represented the most of bloodshed. 

For none of these things is the Pennsylvania Quaker 
to blame. He has stood for high virtue in civie and 
private life for 400 years. In every contest for temper- 
ance, freedom, purity, political honor, he has been a 
leader. And to this day, despite every misfortune in cir- 
cumstance, Pennsylvania is respected the world over as 
the home of the Quaker, with his many virtues. What- 
ever may have been true of popular opinion of the Quaker 
in England and in New England, the Pennsylvania 
Quaker from the first lifted himself above every uncom- 
plimentary allusion, and the wide world over he is styled 
“Friend.” 

By this sweetest designation among men has he ever 
been called, and Pennsylvania’s metropolis is the city of 
Brotherly Love. 

In no other state, perhaps, are there more classes of 
foreigners than in her mines and manufactories, but 
these soon become assimilated, and nowhere else is 
patriotic zeal more certain to assert itself on occasion, 
and, right or wrong in their judgment, no other people 
are more instinctively loyal to honor and leadership. 
Whatever criticisms have come to her have resulted from 
the distortion of her virtues rather than from the devel- 
opment of her vices. 

All of this is the result of several weeks in the state 
during every exciting campaign of the past ten years, 
during which time there was one tremendous political 
overthrow, one phenomenal majority for the usually 
dominant party, and—well, the strange triangular con- 
test of 1898. One needs to have seen the state in the 
throes of those three great campaigns in order to have a 
well-balanced judgment of all the forces which sway 
those 6,000,000 people. 

Next time education in Pennsylvania shall be my 
theme. A. E. Winship. 
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show the indicator to be going toward the number 
marking the observer’s latitude. This gives the day 
of the year, which can be readily reduced to calendar 
months and days. 

To find the comparative amounts of sunshine re- 
ceived at each of the four seasons by any definite area 
on the earth: (a) At noon on the 21st of March set 
the tube for a reading, which must mark the latitude 
of the observer, as shown above. Draw the outline of 
the area of light, write the date on the paper, and on 
June 21 set it again (which must then be at the lati- 
tude minus twenty-three and one-half degrees). 
Again draw the outline, date it, and preserve for com- 
parison. In September it will again mark the latitude 
of the observer. Again take a reading, draw, date, 
and preserve. On December 21 again take a reading. 
This time it must mark the latitude plus twenty-three 
and one-half degrees. Make the fourth drawing of 
the lighted area and compare them. (b) To get all 
of these on the same day set the indicator to mark the 
latitude of the observer. This is the position at the 
equinoxes. Move it up or down twenty-three and one- 
half degrees for the positions at the winter and sum- 
mer solstices, respectively. In each case tilt the entire 
instrument until the shadows of the crosses coincide 
as in taking a reading, and the sun’s rays fall directly 
through the tube. Make a drawing of the lighted area 
in each by placing the paper on the inclined base- 
board or its endwise projection. Write the corre- 
sponding dates with the drawings, which will be found 
to be as follows:— 


Eguin oxes. 


Fig 3. 

To show differences of the heat of these areas, fit a 
small thermometer horizontally in a tray or box of 
seme powdered material, such as dry plaster of paris, 
and cover it to the level of the top of the bulb. Cover 
this with a cardboard in which is cut a cireular hole 
smaller in diameter than the bulb of the thermometer, 
and only large enough to permit the surface of the 
bulb to come through the hole. When this covered 
thermometer is placed in the various areas of sunlight 
and all parts shaded excepting the exposed portion of 
the bulb, it will indicate differences of temperature, 
although the area of heated space (the hole in the 
card) remains the same. 

The declination of the sun (its angular distance 
north or south of the celestial equator) at any time is 
simply the difference between the number of degrees 
of latitude of the observer and the number at which 
the indicator must stand at any noon-day reading. Lf 
the number indicated is less than the degree of lati- 
tude, the sun’s declination is plus (-|-) (i. e., north of 
the celestial equator), and if it is greater, the declina- 
tion is minus (—) (south of the equator). 

To find the height of any object, such as a tree, 
pole, or steeple, set the indicator at forty-five degrees, 
and stand at such distance from the object that its top 
can just be seen at the cross lines through the instru- 
ment. Pace or measure the distance to the base of 
the object, and if it is perpendicular this distance will 
be equal to the height. 

To find the time of day: Just at noon, by local or 
sun time, place the instrument in position to take a 
reading. ‘The radical line (Fig. 1, r) on the upper 
baseboard will then be on the north and south radius 
in the circle on the lower baseboard. When the sun 
sets at six o'clock (the afternoon then being just one- 
fourth of the entire day) the upright board must be 
moved through the entire quadrant in order to, take 
a reading at sunset, but when it sets at five o’clock it 
must be moved through only five-sixths of the quad- 
raut. 


of seventy-five degrees southwest (from south), 


This shows that the sun then sets at an angle 
Moy- 
ing through seventy-five degrees in five hours is at the 
rate of fifteen degrees in one hour. As the upright 
board must be moved through fifteen degrees ever 
hour, to find the time of day at any time turn the up- 
right board to the necessary position to take a read- 
ing, and note the angle of its radial line with the north 
and south line of the cirele beneath Divide this 
number by fifteen and it will give the hour (and frac- 


tion of hour) before or after noon. 
noon, subtract this from twelve, and if in the after- 
noon, add it to twelve, and it will approximately be 
the time of day. 

Many more interesting facts can be illustrated by 
this unique, yet very simple, instrument, which we 
have decided to call “The Helior.” 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


COLLEGE REQUIREMENTS IN ENGLISH FOR CARE- 
FUL STUDY, FOR THE YEARS 1900-1902. Boston, 
New York, Chicago; Houghton,, Mifflin, & Co. 

The works in English literature required for admission 
to American colleges have appeared from time to time in 
the familiar paper-covered numbers of the Riverside Lit- 
erature Series. Six of these are now brought together in 
a neatly and strongly bound volume, which is a more ser- 
viceable and satisfactory possession than the separate 
numbers. The works are those which will be studied in 
the preparatory schools for the next three years, and each 
is provided with introduction and notes to facilitate such 
study. William P. Trent edits the two essays by 
Macaulay. Robert Anderson edits Burke’s speech, and 
Richard Grant White ‘‘Macbeth.” 

The notes of explanation, which are entered at the foot 
of each page, are good and sufficient. The “suggestions 
for special study” of Shakespeare’s play are helpful for 
individual study and for class work. 

The volume contains Macaulay’s “Essay on Milton,” 
Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” books I.-IIL, “L’Allegro,” “Il 
Penseroso,” and other poems, Shakespeare’s ‘‘Macbeth,” 
Macaulay’s “Life and Writings of Addison,” and Burke’s 
“Conciliation with the Colonies.” The convenience of 
the book will be readily appreciated by teachers on ac- 
count of its compactness and cheapness, as well as the ex- 
cellerice of its supplementary material in the way of notes 
and introductions. 


THE HERO OF ERIE. In the Series Young Heroes of 
Our Navy. By James Barnes. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 167 pp. Price, $1.00. 

Now, when the interest in the achievements of our navy 
and its heroes of these and other days is so keen, the story 
of the ‘“‘Hero of Erie,” Oliver H. Perry, is appropriate and 
welcome. There was much that was exciting and event- 
ful in the thirty-four years of his short life; and the cour- 
age and nobleness of the man are inspiring. Besides the 
personal history, one gets a stirring account of the great 
historical events at Tripolis and Erie, in which Perry took 
part. The more books of this sort that our boys read the 
better. The vigor, vividness, and literary finish of Mr: 
Barnes’ style deserve especial appreciation. 


THE EASIEST GERMAN READING FOR LEARNERS, 
YOUNG AND OLD—ENGLISH NURSERY RIMES 
IN GERMAN. By George Hempl, Ph.D., of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Boston and London: Ginn & Co. 
82 pp. 

Professor Hemp! has outlined in his German reader an 
independent method of teaching the language which we 
should like to see generally adopted in classes of begin- 
ners. Mechanical translation and dependence upon dic- 
tionary and grammar are particularly to be avoided. The 
pupil should be able to think in German without forming 
a sentence in English and then translating it word for 
word. 

For the beginner’s reading lessons Professor Hempl 
conceived the idea of putting our familiar nursery rhymes 
into German. The plan has several advantages. When 
one gets started on the rhyme of ‘“‘The House that Jack 


If it isin the fore-" 


Built,” or “Old Mother Hubbard,” there is no need of dic- 
tionary or translation, though one may never have seen 
the German words before. The constant reiteration of 
phrases and words fixes them in the mind so that, in place 
of the usual half remembrance, the pupil has a perma- 
nent knowledge of them. Since the text deals with some- 
thing familiar, it is easy for the reader to infer from the 
context what is unknown and obscure, and the habit thus 
formed will stand him in good stead in wider reading. 

Besides the very helpful introduction on the teaching 
of language, the book contains a carefully prepared vo- 
cabulary and questions for drill in speaking and writing. 
The thought and care given to minute, but important, de- 
tails, and the helpful suggestions are a relief after the 
cramming and the effort at economy of time dnd space of 
many text-books. 

The publishers have given the book a very attractive 
look in its cover of black, with gold lettering. 


AMERICAN PROSE. Selections, with Critical Introduc- 
tions by Various Writers. Edited by George Rice Car- 
penter. New York: The Macmillan Company. 465 pp. 
Price, $1.00. 

Professor Carpenter has prepared a volume on ‘Ameri- 
can Prose” after the general plan of Mr. Craik’s “English 
Prose” and Mr. Ward’s “English Poets.” It is a wonder 
that it hasn’t been done before, and it is a blessing that 
it is done in so thoroughly satisfactory a manner. The 
plan is to present extracts of considerable length from 
the works of our chief prose-writers showing the range 
and character of each author’s production, prefaced by a 
brief biographical sketch and a critical essay. No living 
mnen are included, so that it is a review of the past, rather 
than the present, literature. The twenty-five men chosen 
present a great diversity of talent, and show clearly the 
lines of development our prose literature has followed. 
There are Cotton Mather and Jonathan Edwards, Frank- 
lin, Webster, Lincoln and Grant, Prescott, Motley, Park- 
man, Hawthorne, Poe, Thoreau, Whitman, G. W. Curtis, 
Mrs. Stowe, and others whose names are even more in- 
separable from the thought of our literature. 

The critical estimates are the work of some of the best 
essayists of to-day, men especially fitted for the work by 
knowledge and sympathy. The immediate interest of the 
book for those who care not to read American prose by 
extracts is in these essays, and they will repay the read- 
ing. No one will begrudge their standing as specimens 
of contemporary critical literature, or question the critic’s 
right in the realm of literature. The editor gives a con- 
necting thought and a purpose to the book as a whole in 
his introduction. It is a thoughtful, judicial review of 
the development, characteristics, and ideals of American 
prose. It is keenly appreciative of what is highest and 
best in our literature, and its purpose is that the interest, 
beauty, and value of our prose shall be better understood. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“The Seventh Book of Homer’s Odyssey.” 
Bain. Price, 45 cents. Boston. Ginn & Co 

**Rachel.”” By Jane Helen Findlater. Price, $1.25.——Two Men 
o’ Mendep.”” By Wallis Raymond. Price, $1.25. New York: Double- 
day & McClure Company. 

“German Shorthand.’ Price, 50 cents. —*‘ Tales from Dickens.”’ 
Price, 40 cents. New York: Isaac Pitman & Sons. 

“Little Journe:s.—Rubens,’’ Price, 10 cents. New York: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 

“Story of the Cotton Plant.” Price, 40 cents. 
New York: D, Appleton & Co 

“A History of English Dramatic Literature.’’—(3 vols.) By A. W. 
Price, $9 00.—*The Theory of the Leisure Class.”’ 
Price, $2.00 New York: The Macmillan 


Edited by Charles W. 


By F. W. Wilkinson. 


Ward. Litt. D. 
By Thorstein Veblen. 
Company. 

*Dumas’ La Tulipe Noire.” Edited by C. Fontaine. Price, 40 
cents.—"Our Feathered Friends.” By Elizabeth Grinnell and 
Joseph Grinnell. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 

“What a Young Woman Ought to Know.’ By Mrs. Mary Wood 
Allen, M.D. Price, $1.00 Philadelphia: Vir Publishing Company. 
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Arithmetics. 
By Pror. FRANK H. HALL. 


Werner 


reserving all of “ The Old Arithmetic ” 

modern pedagogy has found fit to survive, 
while relentlessly avoiding all of its errors and 
abuses, Prof. 
room, on sound educational principles, “ The 
New Arithmetic,” which is doing so much to 
revolutionize the teaching of this subject. 
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The Macmillan Company 
Macmillan’s Pocket Series of English and American Classics. 


Uniform in Size and Binding. Levanteen, each 25 cents. 


Classical High School, Providence, R. I.: HERBERT W. DUTCH, Principal High School, Hallowell, Me. : 
e samples of new English Classics meet a need I have felt in regard to the ‘*Permit me to express my enthusiastic commendation of these books, which I 


school editions of the classics. These books are artistic in make-up, as well as cheap. : : “8p ie 
The clothes of our books, as of our friends, influence our enjoyment of their bless- coffsider the finest, not alone among the College English Series, but of any similar 


ings. It has seemed to me incongruous to try to establish and cultivate a taste for series published. Attractive in price and form, they should prove an inspiration to 
good literature, which is essentially and delightfully diverse, when that literature is all true students of English Classics.” 
bound in uniform drab cloth.’ 

English Classics. NOW READY: 


MACAULAY’S ESSAY ON MILTON. By C. W. Frencu, Principal of Hyde Park High School, Chicago, III. 
Vour edition it the MACAULAY’'S ESSAY ON ADDISON. By C. W. Frencu, Principal of Hyde Park High School, Chicago, Il. & youy beautiful edition 


neatest that has yet THE PRINCESS. By W. Farranp, Associate Master, Newark Academy, N. J. of Macaulay’s Essay 
come to my notice, — MACBETH. By C. W. Frencu, Principal of the Hyde Park High School, Chicago, III. on Milton is a gem.” — 
Principal Cartes W. COLERIDGE'S ANCIENT MARINER. ByT. F. Huntincron, South Side High School, Milwaukee. Superintendent C. L, 


Hunt, Clinton, Mass. 


Evans, Elmira, N.Y. ILIAD. By Smyrn, Central High School, Philadelphia. 
BURKE’S SPEECH ON CONCILIATION. By S. C. Newsom, Manual Training High School, Indianapolis. 
SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. By Zetma Gray, East Side High School, Saginaw, Mich. 


American Classics. To be Published during the Year. 
The Sketch Book. By Wasuincron Irvinc. (ln press.) Selected Stories. By Cuas. BrockpEN Brown. 
H d Rip Van Winkle aul Sleepy Hollow. By WasHincron IrviNG. Autobiography. By BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. R y 
an Selections of Prose Tales. By EpGar ALLAN PoE. Fables for Critics. By James RusseLt Lowett. le 
Form, Nature and Other Essays. By Ratpn Watpo Emerson. Vision of Sir Launfal. By James Russeit Lowett. Price. 
Voices of the Night. By Henry W. LONGFELLOW. Colonial Verse ; Selected. : 
Leaves of Grass. By Watr WHITMAN, Poems and Prose ; Selected. By Bayarp TAyLor. 
Walden and Other Essays. By Henry D. THOREAU. Poems ; Selected. By Otiver WeENDELL Homes, 


History of Greece. 
Hor High Schools and Academies. 


It is one of the best books By GeorGeE WILLIS BorsrorpD, Ph. D., Instructor in the History of Greece and Rome in Harvard. It is the most satisfactory 
of the kind that I have ever 8vo. Half Leather. Price, $1.10. text-book in Greek history 
seen. — Superintendent W. ret ee that I have ever yet seen, — 
kK. Harcu, New Bedford, Edward H. Cobb, ‘*fam very much pleased with it. The frequent illustrations are beautiful Ataric B. Srart, H. S., 

? ; and stimulating to the imagination. The careful description of the manner in New Britain, Ct 
Mass. which the Greeks went to work in their social and civil affairs is very instructive. : = 


The gradual delineation of the causes which led to the great epochs should lead 

pupils to reason. The special excellence of the book is the frequent use of quo- Eng. High School, 
tations from the old Greek writers, an arrangement which is calculated to rouse Boston, Mass. 
pupils’ interest in historic literature.” 


European History: Students’ History of the United States. 


AN OUTLINE OF ITS DEVELOPMENT. ~ By Epwarp CHANNING, Professor of History in Harvard University. 


For Schools and Colleges. By Georce Burton Apams, Professor of New Edition, with Additions. 
History in Yale University. 8vo. Half Leather. Price, $1 40. | 8vo. Half Leather. Price, $1.40. 


Bailey’s Lessons With Plants. 


12mo, Half Leather, Price, $1.10. BAILEY’S FIRST LESSONS WITH PLANTS. 12mo, cloth. Price, 40 cents, 


There are two ways of looking at nature, The old way,which youhave — | 

Which Methad found so unsatisfactory, was to classify everything—to consider leaves, | The Old or 
roots, and whole plants as formal herbarium specimens, forgetting that | 2 
| the New? 


y ? ach had its story of growth and development, struggl 1 success t 
refer ‘ each had its own story of growth and development, struggle and success to 
do aad p tell. Nothing stifles a natural love for plants more effectually than that 


old way. 
The new way is to watch the life of every growing thing, to look upon 


| 

| 

“ each plant as a living creature whose life is a story as fascinating as the | 
Erach Plant a story of any favorite hero, ‘“ Lessons with Plants” is a book of stories, or | 


rather a book of plays, for we can see each chapter acted out, if we take the 


. 
Living Creature. trouble to /ook at the actors. It is a book, too, that helps any one to read 


Nature’s stories for himself. ‘ 
You want to keep abreast of the nature-study movement; so do all pro- | Discards 

rressive, earnest teachers. Why not lay aside the old, systematic, formal 


Flelps to 


interpret Nature. 


e 
i Progresstve. cut-and dried method, and take that which is free, natural, and informal. 
Bailey’s “ Lessons with Plants” has life in it. Itis a book to awaken 
‘“ ” in every pupil the impulse to study things and real life. It is anideal | “ Awakens an 
An Ideal Book. book, and in method and matter furnishes the strongest kind of stimulus to impuls , study y 


a true and living interest in plant life. 


Tarr’s Physical Geographies 


Present the subject in a thoroughly scientific manner. 


First Book in Physical Geography. Elementary Physical Geography. 
gth Grade Grammar, or first year in High School........+0+: $1.10 For High School only .........cceseccccecccesseccereerevens $1.40 
Elementary Geology... ..................... $1.40 
NEW YORK: 66 Fifth Ave. BOSTON: Tremont Building. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Braip 


relieves the tired and con- 
fused condition of the brain 
after excessive mental ex- 
ertion. 

It imparts to the entire 
system new life and energy, 
thereby increasing the 
capacity for mental and 
physical labor. 


Pleasant to take. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


March 31 and April 1: North Central As- 
sociation of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools at Chicago; C. A. Waldo, Pur- 
due University, secretary, LaFayette, Ind. 

March 31: Burlington Schoolmasters’ 
Club at Burlington, Vt.; John L. Alger, 
Bennington, secretary. 


March 31-April 1: Southern Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association; Allen B. West, 
secretary, Whitewater, Wis. 


April, 99: Commission of Colleges of New 
England at Boston; William Carey 
Poland, secretary, Brown University, 
Providence, R. I. 


May 12: New England Superintendents’ 
Association, Boston; W. H. Small, Chel- 
sea, secretary. 

June 27-29: Ohio State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Hotel Victory, Put-in-Bay 
Island; J. E. Morris, secretary, Alliance. 

July 4-6: Pennsylvania State Teachers’ 
Association at Gettysburg; Herbert S. 
Putnam, Bradford, secretary. 


July 5-7: New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Utica; Benjamin Veit, sec- 
retary, 173 East Ninety-Fifth street, 
New York City. 


July 6-10: American Institute of Instruction, 
Bar Harbor, Me.; E. H. Whitehill, Bridge- 
water, Mass., secretary. 

July 9-11: National Council of Edueation 
at Los Angeles, Cal.; Bettie A. Dutton, 
secretary, Cleveland, O. 


July 11-15: National Educational Agsso- 
ciation, Los Angeles, Cal.; Irwin 
Shepard, secretary, Winona, Minn. 

August 19: American Association for the 
Advancement of Science at Columbus, 
O.; L. O. Howard, secretary, Cosmus 
Club, Washington, D. C. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MAINE. 

PITTSFIELD. The graduating clavs of 
the Maine Central Institute numbers thir- 
ty-five this year, which is one of the lar- 
gest classes that ever went out from this 
institution. 

TOPSHAM. At the Sagadahoc County 
Teachers’ Association held recently, the 
following officers were chosen for the en- 
suing year: President, John A. Cone, 
Topsham; vice-president, J. F. Megguire, 
Richmond; secretary, M. D. White, Bath; 
ex. Com., William H. Winslow, Bath: G. 
C. Minard, Bath; Clara P. Hussey, Tops- 
ham; Mrs. A. G. Tibbetts, Bowdoinham: 
Clara E. Coombs, Bowdoin. 

GUILFORD. The class parts for the 
class of ’99, high school, have been 
assigned as_ follows: Salutatory, Clara 
Rand; essay, Elsie Blanchard: oration, 
Frank Webber; history, Mattie Hudson; 
poem, Nettie Cimpher;: prophecy, May 
McSorley; valedictory, Emma Ellis. 

WATERVILLE. March 29 and 30 will 
occur the annual high school fair. On the 
first evening a drama will be given by the 
students, under the instruction of Miss 
Redington. On the last evening will oc- 
cur a joint debate between the members 
of the Waterville high school and the 

Skowhegan high school debating clubs. 
The subject will. be: “Resolved, That it 


is not for the best interests of the United 
States to acquire and hold territory in the 
eastern hemisphere.” Skowhegan will 
take the affirmative side. The proceeds of 
the fair will go toward the expenses of the 
athletic association of the school.—Cyrus 
W. Davis has presented to the public 
schools of Waterville an excellent assort- 
ment of minerals taken from mines in the 
West in which Mr. Davis bas an interest. 

WALDOBORO. The oratorical contest, 
under the auspices of the high school, was 
held recently. From the contestants two 
will be selected to enter the trial with the 
Wiscasset and Boothbay Harbor schools 
this spring. 

Dr. John A. Bellows of Boston delivered 
an interesting lecture in Memorial hall, 
Bowdoin College, Thursday evening, 
March 2, on “Realism and Romance in 
Modern Fiction.’ Dr. Bellows spoke criti- 
cally of the modern school of novelists. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


MOUNT VERNON. State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction Channing Fol- 
som spoke last week of ‘‘Educational 
Conditions in Rural New Hampshire.” 
The talk was a scathing arraignment of 
the short-sighted policy which prevails in 
some parts of the state, and on the crying 
need of state aid for education in the 
sparsely-settled and heavily-taxed com- 
mittees. “Education,” he said, “is a 
function of the state, and the state should 
look after the interests of all its children.”’ 

SXETER. The academy trustees have 
granted Principal Harlan P. Amen leave 
of absence for the spring term. 

The name of Professor James A. Tufts 
is being mentioned by his friends for trus- 
tee of Robinson seminary. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. James M. McLaughlin, spe- 
cial instructor of music in the Boston pub- 
lic schools, gave the third of his ‘Talks on 
School Music” before an audience of 
school teachers Saturday morning, March 
4, in Chickering hall. Mr. McLaughlin 
treated the teachers as a class of school 
children, and gave a practical lesson from 
a chart of the application of the principles 
of pedagogy to instruction in the rudi- 
ments of music.——On the evening of 
March 7 the Boston Masters’ Association 
held an informal banquet at the Parker 
house. About forty were in attendance. 
Henry L. Savage, master of the Bennett 
school, Brighton, presided, and A. E. Win- 
ship of the Journal of Education read a 
paper. On the afternoon of March 1 
Superintendent Thomas M. Balliet of 
Springfield gave the first of four lectures 
at the normal art school on “Psychology 
in Relation to Art Eduecation.’’ He 
treated the subject in a unique manner, 
illustrating some of the main ideas by an 
off-hand experiment, in which the audi- 
ence were asked to take part. Much in- 
terest was manifested in the lecture. 

The New England Conference of Educa- 
tional Workers (drawing department) will 
hold their next meeting Saturday, March 
18, at 10 a. m. at the English high school 
building, Boston. Subject: ‘‘The Fore- 
ground of Egyptian Art,’”’ illustrated by 
means of photographs sketches. 
Henry TT. Bailey, state supervisor of 
drawing. 

CHARLESTOWN. Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more delivered an address on the evening 
of March 2 on “Some Eminent Peopte I 
tlave Met” before the Charlestown high 
school. 

SUDBURY. Miss Ruth B. Bent, a 
graduate of the Framingham state normal 
school, died at the home of her parents 
March 5. She was formerly a puilie 
school teacher, and at one time a member 
of the school board in her native town. 

NEWTON. Hon. George F. Hoar will 
lecture in the assembly hall of the high 
school, Newtonville, Saturday evening, 
March 18, at eight o’clock on “Roger Sher- 
man and the Declaration of Independ- 
ence,” Meetings of the school board 
and more than 100 parents of the children 
in wards | and 7 were held March 1 and 7 
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A Happy Woman. All the world loves a 
happy woman—one whose smiles are an 
inspiration to others. We love the woman 
who laughs, wheter 
she be in the house- 
hold, behind the 
counters in stores, 
in the business office 
or in society. The 
happy woman, sad 
- to relate, is rare. 
Where you find one, 
you find a 


r score weigh- 
ed a own 


A\ ness and woe 

that proceed 
from ‘‘female troubles.’’ And yet there 
ought to be and can be a score of happy 
women to one who is unhappy. Those 
women whose lives are saddened by the 
drains upon the system, by prolapsus, by 
irregularities, by headache, nervousness 
and bearing-down pains, can be restored to 
happiness and health by Dr. Pierce’s Fa- 
vorite Prescription, a medicine that is be- 
yond question the best in the world for 
disorders of the womanly organs. Every 
ailment that besets the girl, the bride and 
the mother, between puberty and the ‘‘turn 
of life,’ is cured by it. It keeps the pros- 
pective mother in a happy frame of mind, 
and her good spirits are sure to be inher- 
ited by the little one when it comes. 

The medicine dealer who urges some 
substitute for Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
scription is thinking of the larger profit 
he’ll make and not of your best good. « 

Mrs. Orrin Stiles, of Downing, Dunn Co., Wis., 
writes: “I have been intending to write to you 
ever since my baby was 


born in regard to what 4 > 
your ‘Favorite Prescr’9- Ne 
tion’ has done for me. I lS) 
cannot praise it enough, or Pa, 
for I have not been as \v 2b 
well for five véars as I eS ) 


now am. In July last I 9 

had a baby weight ¢ 
11 pougds, and I was only 

sick a short time, and a 
since I got up have not 

had one sick day. T have not had any womb 
trouble since I got up. I was not only surprised 
myself but all of my friends here are surprised 
to see me so well.” 

For 21 one-cent stamps to pay postage, 
Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y., will send 
you his famous 1008 page illustrated Com- 
mon Sense Medical Adviser, a book that 
is easily worth $5 to any family. Cloth- 
binding 31 stamps. 


to discuss two questions which have been 
agitated in the community of late: (1) 
The alleged overcrowding of grades 
4 to 9. (2) The amount of time given to 
the fundamental studies, spelling, arith- 
metic, and geography. Avery L. Rand 
presided. Superintendent Aldrich was in 
attendance. Nothing new developed. 
From the remarks made, the majority of 
those present were strongly in favor of the 
present school curriculum. Among those 
who spoke were S. P. Putnam, Mrs. H. S. 
Kempton, Mrs. Mary R. Martin, Abbott 
sassett, Mrs. F. H. Waterhouse. Robert 
Carter, J. B. Robson. Edward Cheney, and 
others. 


ATTLEBORO. At the town meeting 
held March 6, a new four-room sechcoul- 
house was voted for the Dodgeville sec- 
tion, and $12,000 was appropriated for that 
purpose. 

BEVERLY. The Beverly Public School 
Art League was addressed on the evening 
of February 27 by Miss M. Louise Field 
of the public school art department of the 
normal art school of Boston upon ‘‘Art and 
Life.” 

BRIGHTON. A fitting tribute was pa‘d 
to John C. Ryder, the popular principal 
of the Brighton school, who died in Maine 
a few weeks ago, on the morning of Feb- 
ruary 24. More than 600 teachers and 
pupils filled the building to its doors. 
The exercises were solemn and appropri- 
ate, all showing that a noble man and a 
great teacher had fallen. The following 
estimate was accepted by universal con- 
sent: “Mr. Ryder was a great man filling 
a humble position. His powers were al- 
Ways in repose; his resources never 
seemed fully drawn upon; he was fertile 
in expedients, of uniform and unfailing 
courtesy, of a keen sense of honor, gen- 
erous, sympathetic; he had inexhaustible 


BRAIN WORKERS 


Hyza from all parts of the world use and commend 


Uroshy's Vitalized Phosphites 


for the RELIEF and PREVENTION of ALL WEAKNESSES 
z resulting from overwork and anxiety. It gives active brain 
and nerves exactly what they need for their nutrition and 


= normal action, and will help any case of mental and nervous 


exhaustion. Shall we send you a descriptive pamphlet? 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a highly concentrated white 
powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and 
wheat germ formulated by Professor Percy more than thirty 
years ago. 


It contains no narcotic. 


Prepared only by LY 56 West 25th St., New York. 
If not found at @® druggists, sent by mail ($1.00). 


Crosby’s Cold and Catarrh Cure — the best remedy known for coidIn the h 


ead, sore, throat, and influenza. 


It does not contain cocaine, morphine, nor narcotic of any description. By mail 5@ cents. 


patience with everybody, both teacher 
and pupil; ability to see good in others: 
great tact, great decision, and when his 
mind was made up, he never could he 
moved; he was able to see the right 
thing at the right time: he had a fine 
presence, strong personality, integrity, 
self-control, and a high sense of justice.” 

NEWBURY. The Woodbridge schoo] 
building in Newbury was dedicated on 
February 22 with appropriate ceremonies. 
P. Henry Isley called the meeting to 
order. Rev. S. C. Holton offered prayer. 
The building was transferred to the select- 
men, and by them to the school committee. 
John C. Rolfe was then elected master of 
ceremonies. A paper on John Wood- 
bridge, for whom the school was named, 
was read. N. Withington read an original 
poem, and was followed by short ad- 
dresses by Principal Horne of Dummer 
Academy, Rev..Mr. Holton, S. W. Little, 
Abby N. Little, C. H. Tarbox, J. A. Rogers, 
P. D. Adams, and B. F. Stanley. 

FITCHBURG. norma! school, 
which is alive to all good things under the 
vigorous administration of Principal J G. 
Thompson, has arranged for a course of 
twelve lectures on “Evolution,” by Pro- 
fessor John M. Tyler of Amherst. This 
course should be given in every norma]! 
school in the state. 

Superintendent J. G. Edgerly of Fitch- 
‘burg has accepted an invitation to speak 
before the Sons and Daughters of New 
Hampshire at Clinton March 21. 

The Fitchburg norma! school pupiis 
visited the works of the Parkhill Manu- 
facturing Company March 3, their odser- 
vations to form the basis of special schoo! 
exercises. 

Thursday, March 8, a legislative com 
mittee visited the Fitchburg normal 
school to inspect the premises in regard to 
the erection of a model school building. A 
reception was held at the school building, 
and speeches made by Superintendent Ed- 
gerly, Judge Charles H. Blood, Senator 
Herbert C. Parsons of Greenfield, Repre- 
sentative Francis Leland, and the veteran 
teacher, L. L. Burrington. The sentiment 
was received with favor that norma! 
schools should not make academic work, 
but methods, prominent. 

Professor Frank M., Chapman, curator 
Museum Natural History, New York City 
lectured on ‘‘Birds” before the Fitchburg 
normal school March 4. 

The Wachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club 
met March 11 at 11.30 a. m. at the Fitch- 
burg normal school building for a Round 
Table conference, at which they considered 
the topic, “A Uniform Course of Study for 
Grades Below the High School; Is such a 
course essential or desirable?’ The 
speakers were Henry Whittemore, princi- 
pal of Framingham normal school; 
Charles A. Babbitt, ex-president Fitchburg 
common council; Robert J. Fuller, prin- 
cipal of Ayer high school; Clark A. 
Batchelder, member of Fitchburg school 
committee; and W. Scott Ward, superin- 
tendent of Athol public schools. 

The town of Harvard must have one or 
two new teachers this spring. 


WILLIAMSTOWN President Carter 
sailed for Europe March 4 on the North 
German Lloyd steamer Saale. He will 
proceed to Genoa, where he will meet Dr. 
Bancroft, principal of Phillips Academy, 
and Professor Wilson of Columbia Col- 
lege. They will travel together three or 
four months in Italy. President Carter 
may go to Berlin, where his son is in 
hospital, and return in August. 

WEST SPRINGFIELD. The _ school 
committee has voted to buy for the use of 
the schools a telescope of Alvin Clark, 
Cambridge, at an expense of $300. 

AMHERST. At the annual reception 
of the Psi Upsilon fraternity of the college, 
held on Saturday evening, March 4, there 
were present, besides members of the fac- 
ulty and representatives of other fraterni- 
ties, over fifty young women from Smith 
College.——The following men from the 
junior class were elected to positions on 


HOW’S THIS ? 

We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 


We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last fifteen years, and be- 
lieve him perfectly honorable in all busi- 
ness transactions, and financially able to 
arg out any obligation made by their 

rm, 

WEST & TRUAX, Wholesale Druggists, 

Toledo, O. 

WALDING, KINNAN. & MARVIN, 

Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Price, 75 cents 
per bottle. Sold by all druggists. Testi- 
monials free. 

Hall’s Fami'y Pills are the best. 
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CARTER’S Piovoubrary 
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Better THAN Mucivace For Aut Purposes 
>} y 2 ALL DEALERS 
Q3. Tube by Mail - «3 

pau. CARTER'S INK CO.-Boston 


the editorial board of the Literary 
Monthly: E. H. Wilkins of Boston, R. P. 
Sibley of Westfield, and N. L. Goodrich of 
Utica. T. V. Parker, 1900, of Brooklyn, N. 
Y., was chosen business manager. 

BROOKLINE. Miss Irene Weir, super- 
visor of drawing, delivered an address on 
“Art and the Child” before the pupils of 
the Massachusetts normal art school on 
the afternoon of February 27. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. Brown University, its 
work and needs, were discussed at the 
316th meeting of the Baptist Social Union 
of Boston, held on the evening of March 7 
in Tremont temple. Samuel Stillman 
Blanchard, vice-president, presided. Ad- 
dresses were made by Rev. N. E. Wood, 
Professor Alonzo Williams, Judge F. A. 
Gaskill, Rev. Mr. Burr, and Mr. Huling. 
——-The long-expected debate between 
Brown and Dartmouth took place in Sayles 
hall on the evening of March 1. It was 
the second annual debate between the two 
colleges, and much interest was centred 
in the result. The question was: ‘Re- 
solved, that the United States should re- 
tain permanently the Philippine Islands.” 
The Dartmouth debaters were Ham of 
Boston, Sampson of Middleboro, and Wat- 
son of Dorchester. The Brown men were 
Anderson of Providence, Scott of Bacom, 
I. T., and Welsh of Providence, who main- 
tained the affirmative of the question. 
Dartmouth won this victory, as it did also 
last year.——Dr. Tyler of Vassar has de- 
clined to accept the presidency of Brown 
University, to which he had been elected. 

PEACE DALE. Miss Caroline Hazard 
of this place has been elected to the presi- 
dency of Wellesley College, to succeed the 
present incumbent, Miss Julia Irvine. 
Miss Hazard is a woman of forty-two, 
widely known by her writings and by her 
membership in a family which for many 
generations has been prominent in affairs. 
Miss Hazard brings to her office a train- 
ing in intellectual pursuits and a generous 
sympathy with the aims of the college. 

CONNECTICUT. 

NEW HAVEN. The Yale faculty an- 
nounced March 6 the results of the Ten 
Eyck prize competition for the junior aca- 
demic class. Twenty-four themes were 
submitted in the competition. The prizes 
are the income of $2,600, a fund estab- 
lished in 1888 by the Kingsley Trust As- 
sociation in memory of Henry James Ten 
Eyck, a graduate of Yale of the class of 
‘79. The prizes are awarded to the suc- 
cessful competitors at the junior exhibi- 
tion. The following-named are the men 
who submitted essays which entitle them 
to the honor of speaking at this junior ex- 
hibition: Frank Marion Atterhoir of 
Akron, O.; William Sloane Coffin of New 
York City; Maurice Philippe Gould of 
Wamego, Kan.; Henry Thomas Hunt of 
Cincinnati, O.; Bascomb Johnson of 
Washington, D. C.; Walter Sharp Page of 
Columbus, O.; Howard Sper of Cincinnati, 
0.; and Charlton Brice Thompson of Cov- 
ington, Ky.——Miss Skinner, supervisor 
of drawing in the public schools, read a 
paper before the Brooklyn Academy of 
Arts and Sciences March 16.——Professor 
George T. Ladd, Clark professor of phil- 
osophy in Yale University, will not resume 
his classes in the college next fall, but will 
take the entire year for prolonged travels 
in the East.——Miss May Barnes of Bos- 
ton, who has been teaching in East Wal- 
lingford, is now filling the position in the 
West Main-street school formerly occu- 
pied by Miss Edith Turner, who has re- 


SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION. 


Courses of Training for Voice, Body, and 
Mind, in all Forms of Expression. 
Five Diplomas. 


Too much stress can hardly be laid on the author’s 
«round principle, that where a method aims to regulate 
he modulations of the voice by rules, then inconsist- 
eneies and lack of organic coherence begin to take the 
place of that sense of life which lies at the heart of 
every true product of art. On the contrary, where vocal 
'xpression is studied as a manifestation of the processes 
‘f thinking, there results the truer energy of the stu- 
‘ent’s powers and the more natural unity of the com- 
plex elements of his expression.—Dr. Lyman Abbott, in 
he Outlook (from a review of the books of S. S. Curry, 
President of the School). 

The Province of Expression, Lessons in Vocal 
Expression, Imagination and Dramatic Instinct, 
lassies for Vocal Expression, are works which Mr. 
Leland T. Powers says have ee the work of elo- 
cation a literature and established it upon scien- 
tific and artistic principles. 


Specimen copy of Expression, a quarterly review, 
sent on receipt of ten cents. Catalogues free. 
Address, SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


INSURANCE FOR TEXT-BOOKS. 


CONSISTING OF 


$40.°° Spent by School Boards 
“Bolden System for Preserning Gooks,”” 


BOOK COVERS, SELF-BINDERS, and TRANSPARENT PAPER, 


Will take proper care of 


$1,000.°° Worth of Text- Books! 


Make your Text-Books last longer, g« further, and Save Money! 


Samples Free. 


P. O. Box 643 --S. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK -COVER CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


signed.——A new text-book for primary 
children entitled ‘Stories from the Poets” 
has been adopted by the board of educa- 
tion. This book is the work of Miss At- 
water and Miss Coombs, teachers in the 
‘Lovell school, both of whom have received 
their education in the New Haven public 
schools. 

NORWICH. Miss Mary Ware of Bos- 
ten will give two lectures in the Slater 
Memoria) building March 13 and 20 at 8 
p. m. upon “Relation of Art to Our Homes’”’ 
and ‘“‘Arts and Crafts.” 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK. The Schoolmasters’ As- 
sociation of New York and vicinity hela 
its ninetieth regular monthly meeting 
Saturday, March 11. Edward Howard 
Griggs, professor of ethics in the Leland 
Stanford Jr. University read a paper 
on “Education for the Art of Life.’’—— 
Mayor Van Wyck signed March 7 the 
resolution passed by the municipal as- 
sembly, authorizing school bonds to the 
amount of $7,673,640 for new schools and 
school sites. 

ITHACA. Professor G. F. Crane was 
elected as acting president at the last 
meeting of the board of trustees of Cor- 
nell University. Professor E. B. McGil- 
vary of the University of California was 
also elected to the Sage professorship of 
moral philosophy. A committee was ap- 
pointed to draw up resolutions of respect 
upon the death of Senator Justin S. Mor- 
rill of Vermont, through whose influence 
the establishment of the university was 
primarily due.——Charles G. Bullock, who 
is the author of ‘“Bullock’s Introduction 
to the study of Political Economics,”’ has 
been appointed to the professorship on the 
same subject at Williams College at the 
beginning of the next college year. 

BROOKLYN. Dr. David H. Cochran, 
for the last thirty-five years president of 
the Polytechnic Institute, and who has 
been the means of placing that institution 
in the front rank of educational institu- 
tions, has sent in his resignation to the 
board of trustees. 


A. W. FABER. 


THE ORIGINAL AND WELL-KNOWN 
A. W. Faber's Siberian Lead Pencils, 16 grades. 
A. W. Faber's Round Gilt and Hexagon Gilt Lead 
Pencils. 
A. W. Faber’s English Drawing Pencils, 12 grades. 
A. W. Faber's School Pencils, 5 grades. 
Also many new lines. 
Rubber Erasers, Inks, Rulers, Writing Slates, and 
Slate Pencits. 
A. W. Faber's Calculating Rulers. 
A. W. Faber’s Rubber-Tipped Lead Pencils. 
For sale by all Stationers and Artists’ Material Stores. 


See that all goods are initialed “A. W.” before the 


name of Faber.” 
The name and letters ‘A. W. Faber” are my regis- 
tered trade mark in the United States of America. 


78 Reade St.. . . New York. 


FOR MARKING ENGLISH EXERCISES 

Plan AND COMPOSITIONS. Successfully saves 

three-fourths the time. Directions sent for 50 cts., 

on condition that they are not sold or given to 

other teachers. M. E. BRYANT, 1 Oxford Terrace 
1-4 A, Boston, Mass. 


Teachers Co-operative Asso - 


Teachers Wante , ciation, Suite 101 Audito- 


rium Bldg., Chicago, lll. 4,000 positions tilled. 


DR. JOSEPH BALDWIN, 


Dr. Joseph Baldwin, who died January 
3, 1899, was born at New Castle, Pa., Octo- 
ber 31, 1827. He was prepared for college 
at Bartlett Academy, New Castle, and 
then spent four years at Bethany College, 
Virginia, where he graduated in 1852. 

Immediately after graduating he took 
charge of the Platte City (Mo.) Academy. 
He next taught at Savannah, Mo. In 1855, 
while attending the State Teachers’ Insti- 
tute at St. Louis, Mo., he was intimately 
associated for a week with the illustrious 
educator, Horace Mann, from whom he re- 
ceived much lasting inspiration. In order 
to perfect himself in a knowledge of nor- 
mal school work, he attended the Millers- 
burg, Pa., state normal, under the presi- 
dency of Dr. Wickersham. At the com- 
mencement of 1896 he received the degree 
of A. M. from Bethany College. During 
the following year he conducted very suc- 
cessfully the Lawrence county, Pa., nor- 
mal school. 

In 1857 Dr. Baldwin located in Indiana, 
and for ten years thereafter worked inces- 
santly to promote the educational inter- 
ests of the state. In 1858 he established 
at Kokomo the Indiana normal school. 

In 1867 he established a private normal 
school in Kirksville, Mo. This school 
proved such a success under his manage- 
ment that in 1870 the state of Missouri 
adopted the schcol under the designation 
of the first state normal school of Mis- 
souri. During the fourteen years that he 
was president of this school the annual at- 
tendance increased to over 700 students. 


In 1881 his ‘‘Art of School Management’ 
was published. This work had a most 
phenomenal success, having been trans- 
lated into no less than ten different lan- 
guages. 

It was in the summer of 1881 that Dr. 
Baldwin, at the earnest solicitation of 
Governor Roberts, resigned his position in 
Missouri to take charge of the Texas state 
normal. During the ten years that he re- 
mained at the head of this institution, he 
lectured and worked in summer normals 
in all parts of the state of Texas, and also 
published his “Elementary Psychology” 
for the International Educational Series, 
issued by D. Appleton & Co. 

In 1891 the regents of the University of 
Texas created the school of pedagogy, and 
by a unanimous vote placed him at its 
head. He held this position till 1897, when 
he was further honored by being made 
emeritus professor of pedagogy, in which 
capacity he remained till his death, Janu- 
ary 13, 1899. 

In 1892 he published his ‘Psychology 
Applied to the Art of Teaching,’ and in 
1897 his “School Management and School 
Methods,” both works belonging to the In- 
ternational Education Series, and both 
having had a remarkable circulation, not 

‘peoiqe sty} ATUO 


DURING VACATION, 
teachers earn big money introducing our 
$15 soda fountain. Don’t fail to investi- 


gate this at once. Griffith & Co., 325 Lib- 
erty avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 


PERFECT DRAWING PENCILS. 


Hardtmuth’s 'Koh-i-noor” 


TEACHERS OF 


of the pupil reflects 


*“Koh-i-noor”’ 
Does not Break or . 
Smear. 


**Koh-i-noor ” 
Erases Easily. 


**Koh-i-noor’”’ 


Outlasts all Other 
Pencils. 


** Koh-i-noor ”’ 

Is made in 16 De- 
grees, thereby 
suits all pur- 
poses. 


DRAWING should remember that the work 
either credit or discredit upon the teacher. 


Instruct your pupils to always use ‘“‘KOH-I-NOOR” pencils and 
CREDIT will reflect upon both teacher and pupil. 


“ KOH-I-NOOR” 


pencils are for sale by all dealers, 


L. & C HARDTMUTH, 


VIENNA and LONDON. 


American Office: 


123 West Houston St., 


NEW YORK. 
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| 
| 
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world as a staple remedy 
In boxes only. O10? = fy 
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. Mast, Crowell, & Kirkpatrick. 
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D AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
The Larkin idea fully explained in 
beautiful free booklet. Free sample 

LARKIN SUA AY soap If mention this publication. 

The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN jj yRVvAL OF EDUCATION, Oct. 20th, Nov. 17th, 24th. 


THE MAGAZINES 


~-The complete novel in the March issue 
of Lippincott’s is “The Sport of Circum- 


stances,” by Clarinda Pendleton Lamar, a 
tale of modern Southern life. Joseph A. 
Nunez, in an article on “Cuba,” gives 
timely and interesting facts relating to 
animal and vegetable life in our new pos- 
session. ‘Recollections of a London Law- 
yer,” by G. Burnett Smith, tells amusing 
incidents of London law courts, especially 
connected with the career of Montagu 
Williams. William M. Tisdale gives an 
interesting sketch of “Chinese Physicians 
in California,’ with details about their 
prescriptions and diagnosis. Phjladel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 

—In the current issue of Literature, 
published by Harper & Brothers, William 
Dean Howells reviews Frederic Reming- 
ton’s latest book, ‘Sundown Leflare,’’ in 
his usual masterly way. “Among My 
Books” is written by the famous author of 
“The Open Question,” Elizabeth Robins, 
and Sir Walter Besant contributes his re- 
cent article on “The Pen and the Book.’ 
Other articles of more than ordinary in- 
terest are “Thackeray in Politics,” 
“Tennyson in Germany,” and “Grub 
Street Spanish Literature and the Ameri- 
can Academy.” 

—The timely topic of Mormon polygamy, 
and the opinions of the late Brigham 


Young and various Mormon wives regard- 
ing it, is tactfully discussed by Mrs. Leslie 
in Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly for 
March. ‘The Nicaragua canal project is 
ably discussed by E. A. Fletcher, whose 
contribution has the advantage of being 
thoroughly well illustrated. “Queen 
Wilhelmina and Women’s Work in Hol- 
land,” by S. M. D’Engelbronner, is full of 
personal and literary, as well as pictorial, 
interest. “A Skein of Silk” is a charming 
illustrated paper, by W. C. Kitchin, de- 
scribing silk-worm culture in Japan. Bret 
Harte and Egerton Castle head the fiction 
writers. The fine art reproductions in th’'s 
number are profuse and beautiful. 


—The March Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion has many attractive and practical fea- 
tures that will interest the general reader 
as well as womankind. Edward Page Gas- 
ton’s graphic word picture of ‘‘The Birth 
of the Southern Confederacy” is of pecu- 
liar historic value. Lilian Bell writes 
vivaciously of her entertainment by a 
Polish princess, and Waldon Fawcett has 
an illustrated article on ‘Women Who 
Write Plays.’ ‘‘Woman as a Looker-on” 
gives a thoughtful solution to a domestic 
problem. Several illustrated and very 
practical papers on house improvement 
begin in this number. Springfield, O.: 
One dollar 
a year. 


The London letters which are con- 
tributed to Harper’s Weekly by Arnold 
White are such as one would expect from 
a man who was the intimate friend of 
Gladstone, and who is at present in close 
touch with Lord Salisbury. His letters 
are ideal discussions of men and events of 
international importance, and are written 
in the most polished and refined style. 
Mr. White knows as much about interna- 
tional politics as any living man, and his 
long experience in European courts makes 
him thoroughly conversant with the im- 
portant questions of Europe. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 

The Forum for March; terms, $3.00 a year. New 
York, 

The North American Review for March; terms, 
$5.00 a year. New York, 

The Sanitarian for March; terms 8400 a year. 
New York. 

Political Science Quarterly, for March; termes, 
$3.00 a Boston: Ginn & Co. 

The Journal of the Franklin Institute for Mareh; 
terms, 85.00 a year. VPhiladelphia 

Book Reviews for March; terms, $1.00 a year 
New York, 

Maguzine of Art for Mareh; 
year) New York: Cassell & Co 

Self Culture for Mareh; terms, 
Akron, O.: The Werner Company. 

The Chautauquan for March; 
year. Meadville. Pa 

The Quiver for March; terms, $1.50 a year. New 
York: Cassell & Co, 

The Coming Age tor March; terms, $2.00 a year. 
Boston. 


terms, $3.50 a 
$100 a year, 


terms, $2.00 a 


The recent report of the combination of 
soap manufacturers is absolutely untrue 
in so far as it referred to the Larkin Soap 
Manufacturing Company of Buffalo. The 
unique Larkin idea—‘Factory to Family” 

will continue to serve, and to stand by, 
the whole people, and the Larkin Company 
does not need, and will not form, an alli- 
ance with any other soap company. 


THE LATE WILLIAM H, PUTNAM. 

The late W. H. Putnam of the firm of 
Potter & Putnam, well-known publishers 
of text-books and dealers in other school 
supplies, of 63 Fifth avenue, New York, 
died from the result of a cold, developing 
pneumonia, after an illness of six weeks, 
at his home on Staten Island. He had 
been associated in the publishing business 
with A. W. Potter for the past ten years. 
Both Mr. Putnam and Mr. Potter spent 
their early years in teaching. Mr. Put- 
nam was at one time principal of the West 
Pittston school in Pennsylvania. The 
editor of the Journal knew him well in his 
Pennsylvania field, and appreciated him 
highly. He was an energetic and capable 
man, devoted to his work, and from his 
early experience possessing an intuitive 
knowledge that made him a wide circle of 
friends in the schools of New York and 
vicinity. 


LITERATURE IN SCHOOL. 

A committee to report on the ‘Relation 
of Public Libraries to Public Schools” was 
appointed at the Washington meeting of 
the N. E. A. A sub-committee has been 
appointed to make a list of books for 
pupils in grades 1 to 12, with special ref- 
erence to the average country school 
teacher and the average grade teacher. 
This committee wishes all the help possi- 
ble, and asks all teachers to report to 
Sherman Williams, Glens Falls, N. Y., a 
list of the books they have found to be es- 
pecially good, giving title, author, and, if 
possible, publisher and price. The com- 
mittee would like also to have given the 
grade, or year in school, in which the book 
had been found most helpful, also whether 
the book should be read by the class in 
school, or at home, or by the teacher to the 
class. If teachers will generally report, 
they will enable the committee to make a 
much more valuable and helpful report 
than they can otherwise do. It is hoped 
that these reports will be very general, 
and that they will be promptly made. 


IN NEW QUARTERS. 


Silver, Burdett, & Co. have established 
themselves in elegant new Boston quar- 
ters. taking an entire floor of the Pope 
building, which gives them light on three 
sides, almost perfect glass walls. The 
offices are arranged by the windows on two 
sides, and, as they are on the fifth floor, 
they overlook the city to the sea on the 
one side and to the Brookline hills on the 
other. They have by far the most beau- 
tiful set of offices of any publishing house 
in Boston. It seems a little one side at 
first thought, corner of Dartmouth street 
and Columbus avenue, but, with the new 
stations of the Consolidated and Albany 
roads beside them, and the Park-square 
station property developed into the retail 
centre of the city, and many lines of sur- 
face and subway cars centering there, it 
is destined to be one of the best locations 
in town. They were the first publishers 
tc go to Boylston street, and now a 
majority of the offices are in that building. 
This is only a little further out, and we 
suspect that the future of the publishing 
business is to be in that general direction. 
Whoever looks in upon them will not won- 
der that the house was attracted to this 
floor and building. It is next to the 
Youth’s Companion building, and better 
company could not be. 


Webster's International Dictionary is 
commended by educators and philologists 
almost without exception. The defini- 
tions are clear and explicit, the different 
meanings are given in the order of their 
development, the pronunciation is indi- 
cated by the ordinary diacritical marks 
taught in the public schools. It is the safe 
gnide of all who would speak and write the 
Cnglish language correctly. 


TEACHERS’ TOURS TO WASHINGTON. 


Including side trip to Mount Vernon and 
Alexandria, under the  personally-con- 
ducted tourist system of the Pennsylvania 
railroad, leaving Boston February 27, 
March 13 and 27, April 3, 10, and 24, 
Seven days, $23. Stop-over privileges at 
Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, and 
New York. Side trips to Old Point Com- 
fort and Richmond. Itinerary of D. N. 
Bell, tourist agent, 205 Washington street, 
Boston. feb16-5t 
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BEST 


FOR SCHOOL USE 


+ 
S TEXT-BOOKS, FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING, ; 


+ 


AND FOR THE TEACHER’sS AND STUDENT'S PRIVATE USE. 


THE BEST TEXT-BOOKS ON ELOCUTION 


Practical Elocution 

By J. W. Suoemaker, A.M. 

The practical, common-sense character of this 
book has given it the largest sale on record of 
any similar work. 

Not so with * Practical Elocution.” 
fruit of actual classroom experience —a prac- 
tical, common-sense treatment of the whole sub- 
average teacher of reading as by the trained 
elocutionist. 
300 pp., cloth, leather back, $1.25. 


It is the | 


Advanced Elocution 


By Mrs. J. W. SHOEMAKER 


| ‘This volume, designed to meet the wants of the 

| more advanced students, is the outgrowth of 

'careful study and observation covering an ex- 
tended period of practical work in the classroom 
and on the reading platform. 

No new and untried theories to catch the su- 
perticial eye are given place, but the wealth of 
thought as found in Austin, Rush, Darwin, Del- 
| sarte, Engel, Brown, and other writers on the 
| philosophy of expression, has been crystallized, 
arranged and adapted to meet the wants of the 
student of the ‘‘ new elocution.” 


400 pp., cloth, leather back, $1.25. 


‘ 


THE BEST LANGUAGE HANDBOOKS 


Slips of Speech 


Most books on Elocution set forth some indi- 
Vidual system. Anelocutionistemploysa method 
of his own; he gains a reputation, and he writes 
a book which embodies that method. 
ject. It can be as successfully used by the 


and who would not like to be reminded of them 

in a quiet and friendly way? Here is a little vol- 

ume for just this purpose, It is practical and 

philosophical, fresh, novel, and winning, and 
: written in an interesting and chatty style. 


By Joun H. Becuret 
Who is free from occasional “ slips of speech,” 


Cloth binding, 50 cents 


/Handbook of Pronunciation 


By Joun H. Becurer 


This volume contains over five thousand care- PY 
fully selected words of difficult pronunciation, 
alphabetically arranged. In addition to the co- 
pious list of words of ordinary use, many geo- 
graphical, biographical, historical, mythological, 
scientific, and technical terms of difficult ro-@ 
nunciation are given, 


Cloth binding, 50 cents. 


THE BEST BOOKS OF POPULAR SCIENCE 


Astronomy : 
The Sun and His Family 


By Jutta MacNarr Wricut 
The author has made the subject of Astronomy 


as charming as a fairy tale,and any one who reads 
this book will have a clear and comprehensive 
view of the chief facts concerning our solar sys- 
tem. She shows how worlds are born, the re- 
lations and distances of planets. and their move- 
ments which produce days, seasons, years, tides, 
eclipses, etc. Few books contain as much valu- 
able matter, so pleasantly packed in so smalla 
space. Cloth binding, 50 cents. 


| and devoted to plants that are in evidence during 

[that month. The treatment of root, stem, leaf, 
flower, seed-pod, and fruit are pleasing and prac- 
tical. The subject of Botany is thoroughly cov- 
ered, in an easy conversational way that is most 
interesting as well as instructive. 


‘Botany: 
| The Story of Plant Life 
By Jutta MacNarr Wricut 
This charming little book is divided into twelve 
chapters, each adapted to a month of the year, 
Cloth binding, 50 cents. 


THE BEST CLASSIC STORIES 


dire results of her misdoing are here told in 


words admirable for their simplicity and direct- | 
ness. The wonderful inventive skill, the beauty > 


and variety of imagery, and the simplicity of 
style displayed by Homer are graphically exhib- 
ited in this book. 


Cloth, profusely illustrated, 
handsomely bound, $1.25. 


The Story of the Iliad 
: The chief episodes of the tale of Helen and the 


The Story of the Odyssey 


By Dr. Epwarp Brooks, A. M., 
Superintendent of Philadelphia Public Schools. 2 


; A book full of interest, and{the boy or girl who ¥ 

, begins the story will read it through. It is not 

m yattractive and absorbing—it is as well one 

of the most instructive books that literatur? af- 
fords. In fact, he who has become familiar with | 

the adventures iere narrated has an outlook uy- 

| on the art, poetry, and romance of the world. 


| Cloth, profusely illustrated, 
handsomely bound, $1.25. 


BEST BOOKS ON PUBLIC SPEAKING 


Extempore Speech: 
How to Acquire and Practice It 


By 
This work, teaching how readiness in speech 


may be acquired, is very useful and valuable. The 
author isan instructor in the art of extempore 
speech ; 1s himself a strong exemplification of 
what can be avcomplished in this direction, and 
@: well qualified to write upon the subject. His 
PF vvcaties is the result of many years’ experience 
and observation, and will prove a valuable man- 

: ual to all who figure, or are desirous of figuring, 
in public life. 


Cloth binding, $1.25. 


Select Speeches for Declamation 


By Joun H. Becurer 


speakers of allages and nations, and admirably 
adapted for use by college men. The names of De 
mosthenes, Livy, Kossuth, Bonaparte, Chatham, 
Burke, Macaulay, Hugo, Gladstone, Washington 
Jefferson, Garfield, Harrison, Cleveland, McKin- 
ley, Webster, Everett, Phillips, Curtis, Blaine, 
Beecher, Grady, and Depew, may serve to suggest 
the standard of the selections. 


Cloth binding, 50 cents ; 
Paper binding, 30 cents. 


HE above books are obtainable at most book stores, or they will be sent, pprapetd, upon receipt of 


made to schools where books are introduced as text-books. Cor respondence invited. 


: price. Our 80-page catalogue is sent with eve ry order, or upon app 


ication. Special rates 


A book that contains a large number of short 
prose pieces, chosen from the leading writers and 


THE PENN PUBLISHING Company ® 


7 923 Arch Street, 


Philadelphia 


‘ 


March 16, 1899. 
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Some New Books. 


Title. 
Text-book of General Physics......... Hastings and 
Seventh Book of Homer’s Odyssey................... 


Letters of Walter Savage Landor...............e000. 
A History of English Dramatic Literature—(3 vols.) 
The Theory of the Leisure Class....................0. 
Friendly Visiting Among the Poor.................. 
Dumas’ La Tulipe Noire......... 
College Requirements in English for 1900-1901 ..... 
Fields, Factories, and 
The Sinking of the ‘‘Merrimac’”’.....,.........sss00. 
What a Young Woman Ought to Know.............. 
Volcanoes, Their Structure and Significance.. .... 
A History of Japanese Literature......... 


Author. 


Publisher. 


Beach, Ginn & Co., Boston. $2.95 
Bain [Ed.}. 45 
Bonitace. “ 
Howells. Harper & Bros., New York. 1.75 
Findlater. Doubleday & McClure Co., N. Y. 1.25 
Raymond. + “ 1.25 
Wheeler. J.B. Lippincott Co., Phila. —_ 
Ward. The Macmillan Company, N.Y. 9.00 
Veblen. “ 2.00 
Richmond. 46 1.00 
Taylor. Longmans, Green, & Co., * _ 
Fontaine. D. C, Heath & Co., Boston. 40 
Burnham. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.,N. Y. 1.25 
te 
Hobson. The Century Company, 
Allen. Vir Publishing Company, Phila. 1.00 
Hubbard, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. 10 
Wilkinson. D. Appleton & Co., 40 
Orange Judd Company, N. Y. 1,50 


Myrick. 


WON THE PRIZE. 


In December last the New Voice of New 
York announced a prize essay competition, 
open to the school children of the public 


and private schools in the United States. 
Twelve prizes were offered, one for each 
month of the year, upon assigned subjects. 
The award of the prize for the January 
competition, the subject of which was 
“The American Flag,” has just been made, 
and Miss Hortense Plaut of the Norwood 
school, Newark, N. J., is the winner. 
Miss Plaut was given the choice between a 
large silk American flag and an $18 copy 
of the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dic- 
tionary. Her choice was the dictionary. 


WAR TIMES AND ALL TIMES. 

Suppose a man to have traveled every- 
where and seen everything worth seeing; 
suppose him to have the power to call up 
in his memory any one of these things at 
any time, making a detailed and reaiistic 
pictvre of it in his mind; evew such a 
faculty, phenomenal and impossible as it 
is, would, upon the whole, be less valuable 
to him than to possess the same number 
of 1eagic lantern slides, with, of course, a 
¢ooc lantern to show them by. In the 
jaiter case others could see them at the 
same time, and the essence of all worthy 
picasure is that it may be divided aivong 
mary. Probably the scope of the modern 
lantern is not only unknown ‘¢o, but in- 
conceivable by, most people. The devel- 
opment of this instrument within the past 
few years is amazing. There is a volume 
of nearly 150 pages, the catalogue of J. B. 
Colt & Co., 3 West Twenty-ninth street, 
New York, that is filled with a partial lis* 
merely of the lantern slides made and tor 
sale by this firm. The number and va- 
riety is simply wonderful. - They are to be 
reckoned by the thousands, and apply to 
everything that is visible under the sun. 
The school that owns a good lantern, with 
money to buy slides, virtually owns the 
earth without having to pay taxes on it. 

Among the topics profusely illustrated 
by the Colt slides are: The Maine Dis- 
aster; Cuba and Her War; Vessels and 
War Ships of Spain and the United 
States; Sailor Life in the United States 
Navy; of Interest on United States War 
Vessels; Manners and Customs of the 
Cubans, ete. To study these views as 
thrown on the screen, is to get a better 
idea of the Cuban question and of the 
struggle to which it has given rise than 
can be obtained from acres of printed mat- 
ter. There are exquisite marine views 
from well-known paintings, patriotic 
hymns, magnificent war statuary, maps, 
portraits of famous men associated with 
the Cuban controversy, and dissolving sets 
appropriate to the theme from pictures by 
Dore, Landseer, and others, comprising 
altogether an exhibition worth taking 
much trouble to see. When one considers 
the instruction and pleasure which the 
lantern is capable of affording, it is sur- 
prising that so few of these instruments 
are found in schools, churches, clubs, and 
hcmes. The modern improved lantern is 
in every way efficient and simple in opera- 
tion. And as for the cost, it is compara- 
tively nothing. 

On application, J. B. Colt & Co. will be 
happy to send to any address their com- 
plete catalogue of lanterns, stereopticons, 
lantern slides, ete., and to answer fu'ly any 
questions in relation to the subject. After 
having got on friendly terms with one of 
these helpful and inspiring machines, the 
question in your mind will be, How orr 
earth could I get along without it? 


“Haven’t I seen you before?’ asked 
Fosdick after an introduction to Gazzam. 
“If you have ever seen me at all,” replied 
Gazzam, “I think it must have been pre- 
viously.” 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


We call attention to George S. Hough- 
ton’s advertisement of special trains to 
Los Angeles on page 176 of this issue. Mr. 
Houghton’s long and successful experience 
in this business ensures those wh: ‘ake 
passage with him a thoroughly sa_:sfac- 
tory trip. 

Dr. James E. Russell’s new book, “‘Ger- 
man Higher Schools, the History, Organi- 
zations, and Methods of Secondary Educa- 
tion in Germany,” has just been published 
by Longmans, Green, & Co. of New York. 

Dr. Russell was appointed by the re- 
gents of the University of the State of 
New York as special agent of the bureau 
of education of the United States for the 
study and _ investigation of German 
schools. This book is the result of his in- 
vestigation, and will prove of much inter- 
est to educators generally, not only in this 
country, but in Europe. 


Longmans, Green, & Co. lately published 
a new book on “Psychology in the School- 
room,” by Dexter and Garlick. 

Mr. Garlick’s book on “Method” has 
taken its place among the standard works 
on this subject, and this new book on psy- 
chology, of which he is one of the authors, 
has been highly endorsed. 

In a recent lecture before the New York 
City Teachers’ Association, Dr. J. J. Me- 
Nulty of the College of the City of New 
York recommended this book as being the 
most practical aid to a preparation for 
meeting the requirements for securing 
higher licenses. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the 
gums, allays all pains, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup. 25 cents a bottle. 


- 

Attention of delegates and teachers who 
contemplate attending the National Edu- 
eational Association Convention at Los 
Angeles is called to the three routes of the 
Southern Pacific Company: Sunset route, 
via New Orleans, Ogden route, via Ogden, 
Utah, Shasta route, via Portland, Ore. 

Write for illustrated literature descrip- 
tive of these routes and places of interest 
in California. 

E. E. Currier, New England agent, 9 
State street, Boston. 

Edwin Hawley, assistant general traffic 
manager. 

L. H. Nutting, Eastern passenger agent, 


. 849 Broadway and 1 Battery place, New 


York. 


TEACHERS’ TOURS TO WASHINGTON 
Including side trip to Mount Vernon and 
Alexandria, under the _ personally-con- 
ducted tourist system of the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad, leaving Boston March 13 
and 27, April 3, 10, and 24. Seven days, 
$23. Side trips to Old Point Comfort and 
Richmond. Itinerary of D. N. Bell, tour- 
ist agent, 205 Washington street, Boston. 


At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave. 4list and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YORK. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
to and from 42d St. Depot tree 


Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


time, and work, an¢ 


sure that you get this fourth, 


FORTY-SIX portraits of eminent educators, from Pythagoras to Compayré, are given in the new 
cenan manual of this agency just issued, and sent free to any teacher who asks for it and 
oan 4 two-cent stamp. This is the fourth series of portraits we have issued, making altogether 142 
P er and sketches. Anybody who has the four series has, perhaps, the best history of education 
= ) pened. You can’t get any of the first three series now at any price, and yet everyone of the three 
7 veen offered free to the readers of PORTRAITS dered that so few have sent for them from 
8 corner of this pare. We have won- these advertisements. If you knew how much 
a money had gone into the ga.nering of these 142 sketches and portraits, and how 
much they contain that cannot be found elsewhere, you would wish you had the first three and make 
1 We do not ask that you inten: to register, or to get teachers through us; 
all we ask is that you beateacher. President Eliot of Harvard is not likely to register with us E 
in hope of getting a place, but if he sends a two-cent stamp, he will get these 46 portraits........ F “ 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY............. ..C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 10! Aucitorium Buicing 


CHICACO, Ill. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 4,700. Seeks T 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without ia 
Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y, 


Teachers personally recommended.” ‘Calis for September 
ngoncy. ‘Address’. J. ALBERT, Manager. Chicago 
B. F. CLARK Ten years in Chicago. Per- || Pullman Bldg. 
TEACHIERS’ manent clientage among the 
AGENCY best schools in the West ....... Chicago. 


MERICAN : : 


Introduces to Colle; 
and FOREICN AGENCY. schoo tor 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


4 Ashburton Boston. 
730 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 
156 Fifth Ave., New York. 


378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King &t., West, Toronto. 
420 Parrott Bldg., § 


ea 
n Francisco. 525 Stimeon Block, Los Angeles. 


a C. A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 2A Bea- 
con St., Boston, and 169 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. Send for Agency Manual. 


HENRY SABIN, Proprietor,.... 


The EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE. 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


SYRACUSE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Proprietor, 
37 The Hier, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


"TEACHER 


with successful experience or special preparation for teaching wanted 
for first-class positions. Write for information concerning the National 
; Educational Bureau, and learn what we are doing for teachers in Pen»1- 
Sylvania and other States. Fourteen years experience. Address 


R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 and 124 Market St., HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


it HOME TEACHERS’ AGENCY, * "shige" 


New quarters, added facilities, expert service. 


Send for new Manual. 


seek a position, or a change at an increased salary, we offer you the ser- 


vices of the oldest agency west of the Hudson. We are now making 
selections of first-class teachers —college and normal graduates — for 
positions ranging from $400 to $3,500. Manual free. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, (6) Allentown, Pa. 


P. I. MERRILL, Manager, 


The Merrill Teachers’ Agency. 


TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON. 


Our business is confined largely to direct applications from school officials. 


Send stamp for illustrated booklet. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of All Grades with Competent Teachers. 


Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Proprietor, 
24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


in that field. For full information write to 


SUUTILWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


h y offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SoOUTH- 
The Sout and W est WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very ful busi 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agency. 


AKRON, OHIO. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WM. F. JARVIS, 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 


322820000 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 

3 East 14th St., New York. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258 Washington S8t., 


Recommends superior teachers. Our recommend- 
ations have weight with school officials. 


Kellogg’s Bureau 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency, "Co1o:" 
FRED. DICK, Manager, ex-State Superintendent. 


E can assist competent teachers to desirable posi- 
tions,and aid School Directors in the selection of 
qualified teachers. 


AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUBEA 
Teachers Wanted THACH ERS” BUREAU 


Waser WRITING toour advertisers, please 
mention the “ Journal of Education.” 


When writing to our advertisers, please mention this journal. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XLIX.—No. 11. 


NEW ELEMENTARY DRAWING BOOKS. 


HESE beautiful new books have proved an instantaneous success Endorsed by all 
T the leading supervisors of drawing. Published in yearly and half-yearly editions, 


with manuals for teachers. 
EGYPT: The Land of the Temple Builders, wacrer s. penny. 
HOW TO ENJOY PICTURES, wy ms. emery. 


Two attractive new books of great value to teachers. Price, $1.50 each. 


: NEW AUDUBON BIRD CHART IN COLORS. 
Unmounted, $1.00........... Mounted, with Rollers, $1.30........... Booklet free. 
The Prang Educational Company 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO 


Systematic Collections 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grades. 


RELIEF MAPS. 

United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, modeled on 
correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 
-\ Valley, Grand Cafion, Mt. Vesuvius, &c. 

LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, &c. 


Washington School Collections 

—— Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Animals, at less than one- 
——. half the usual price. 40 Minerals in good case, or 40 Rocks 

/ with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 y far of Invertebrates 
for $3.50. Each collection accompanied with text-book of 60 


pages. Send for circulars. 
EDWIN E. HOWELL, 
612 17th St., N, W., Washington, D.C, 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


Uncle Robert’s Geography. 


By Francis W. PARKER and NELLIE L. HELM. 


A series of Geographical Readers. 


Six volumes, illustrated, 12mo, cloth. 


Grade. First To Srxtu YEARS. Net. | Grade. First to SrxtH YEARS. Net. 
1. Playtime and Seedtime..------- $ .32| 4. Rivers and Winds..---------- In press. 
2. On the Farm ..-++---+-++-eeeees .42| 5. Mountain, Plain, and Desert ‘ 
3. Uncle Robert’s Visit..--- .50 | 6. Our Own Continent..-------- 6 
Nature Study Readers. 

By J. W. TROEGER. > i Five volumes, illustrated, 12mo. 
Grade. Net. | Grade. 
1. Harold’s First Discoveries .---$ .25 | 4. Harold’s Explorations -----. In press. 
2. Harold’s Rambles.--:------------ .40 | 5. Harold’s Diseussions...----- 6s 
8. Harold’s Quests 50 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED BY THE PUBLISHERS. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 


NEW YORK. 


BOSTON. 


CHICAGO. 


Hmerson College of Oratory. 
LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA. 
FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. 
Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosonhy of Expression. Scientific and 
practical work in every department. Chartered by the State. 


xe Spring Term opens March 7. Address for Illustrated Cataiogue, 
CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, Prest., 


Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass. 


SUMMER SESSION 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 
July 5 to August 16, 1899. 


Sixty-three courses in nineteen different departments 
are offered. 

Among the faculty of the Summer Session are six- 
teen Professors and four Assistant Professors. 

The work is adapted to Teachers of Public and Private 
Schools, especially Secondary Schools, and to Professors 
and Instructors of Colleges. 

University credit is given to matriculated undergrad- 
uate and graduate students. 

The tuition fee is $25. 

For Circular and for Book of Cornell and Ithaca 
views, address THE REGISTRAR, 


Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


National E-ducational Association 


Los Angeles, Cal., July 11 to 14, 1899. 


SPECIAL TRAIN 


Leaving Boston July Ist, and another, 
probably, four days later. 


Some space is left in the first, 
but it is fillmg up rapidly. 


Best accommodations, and /Jowest 
rates, for which apply to 
GEO. 8. HOUGHTON, 


Itis our pride that 
we enable anybody any 
where to buy or sell or ° 
exchange new or secondhand 


schoolbooks 
of all the publishers 


promptly and at New York prices, 
Alphabetical catalogue free to 
anyone who mentions this ad 


Hinds & Noble 


4 Cooper Institute, N. Y 


Publishers. 


 CORTINA’S SELF INSTRUCTOR} 
IN 20 LESSONS 


in schools and self- 
study. Complete, bound, $1.50, 
Awarded First Prize, Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1893. 
French, Frances, Sample 8 lessons, 3O0c, 
earn by our original and simple 


I 
LANGUAGES BY method those unable to come to the 
PHONOGRAPH Academy, and have most perfect in 


struction and amusement combined. 
Other text and imported Spanish Books, Send §c, for cat. 


, Cortina Academy of Languages, - 44 W. 34th St., N. Y. 


Marthas Vineyard 
Summer Institute 


COTTAGE CITY, MASS. 


School of Methods . 3 Weeks 


School of Music 3 Weeks 
Schoolof Oratory . ‘ is 4 Weeks 
20 Academic Departments 4 and 56 Weeks 


Forty Instructors. 
BEGINS JULY 11, 1899. 


Send for 64-Page Circular. 


WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Pres. 
HYDE PARK, MASS. 


TEN DEGREES COOLER 


Than on the Mainland. 
Delightful Sea Bathing. 
Concrete Roads 
for Bicycling. 


UNIWER SITY 
PUBLISHING! 


Boston UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


43-47 East 10th St., 
COMPANY New York 
N. E. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 


Boston, Mass. 


ISAAC PITMAN’S 
SHORTHAND. 


Invented in 1837. Leads ali in 1898. 

“ There is no reason whylPhonography should not be 
taught in the upper grades of grammar schools as well 
as in highschools. Itisof the greatest advantage to the 
pupil.” — School Journal. 

Get ‘‘ Isaac Pitman’s Complete Phonographic In- 
structor,” 252 pages. Price, $150. Adopted and 
used in the Public Schools of New York, Brooklyn, 
St. Louis, Mo., ete. Address 

ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 Union Square, N. ¥, 


Publishers of Pitman’s Practical French Grammar, 40 cts. 


Ask Your Dealer for FRANKLIN’S 


Rainbow Crayons 


7 colors. The first and best wax crayons ever pro- 


duced scientifically correct, for maps, charts, draw- 


ings, teaching,etc. ‘* Rainbow,” Radiant,” Edu- 
cational” packages. Also in 44 gross boxes, solid or 
assorted colors. Freehand Drawing Crayons, etc. 


FRANKLIN MPG. CO., Rochester, N. ¥. 


90 Chambers St., N.Y. City. 142 Lake St., Chicago. 


HE CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC. Special 
Course for Su isors of Music in Public Schools. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 
ments. Piano instruction, Mason and Virgil meth- 
odscombined. For circulars apply to 
Miss JULIA E. CRANE, Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 
MASS: STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, Established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 
the school, Newbury, corher of Exeter St., Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT. Principal 
NORMAL SCHOOL 
FKAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars address 


_HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


GTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. Boypen, A.M. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 

_For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, W P. BECKWITH. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WerstFIELD, MAss. 
For both sexes. 
For eatalogues address 
CHARLES 8. CHAPIN, Principal. 


QtATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircusuRG, MAss. 


SCHOOL 
FURNISHING 


Lawrence School, So. Boston, Mass. 


65 5* Ave. NY. CO. 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


Geen LECTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address WinsHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


A WOMAN with oupectanes as a teacher, and a stu- 
dent in Boston University Medical School,gifted 
in public effort, would like to teach Physiology in 
summer schools or institutes. 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, | 


(Between Broadway and 5th Ave.), 


5 and 7 E. 16th S8t., New York, 
BOOK JOBBERS 


in the Miscellaneous, Kiducational, and Special Holiday Stock of all the publishers, have just 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


This Catalogue is revised to date, contains NET and MAILING 
prices and a TELEGRAPHIC code, and will be mailed gratis 
on application. It is indispensable to Buyers for Schools. 


We fill all orders immediately on receipt, and at the low- 
est market prices. 


issued.in anticipation of the School Season, a new General Catalogue of all the American 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, 


5 and 7 E. 16th St., New York. 
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OF = 
—— 
| Educational Institutions. 
WORN THOMPSON. Principal. 


